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Two courses in 


POLICE 
MANAGEMENT 
AREAS 


INTRODUCTION TO POLICE MANAGEMENT 

Management principles as adapted to the special conditions of police service 
are discussed in detail in this unit. The course covers the most important 
management processes: methods of planning, organization of activities, and 
development and use of policies and procedures as performance guides. 

The training will stress development of individual skills; methods of effective 
planning; ways in which staff work can facilitate the work of top management, 
and the varying roles of command and staff personnel in improving the manage- 
ment of an organization. 

The officer who completes this course will be equipped to: 

|. Make an objective evaluation of his department’s management proc- 
Csses 

2. Identify the major administrative problems. 

3. Do more effective staff work. 

4. Train other: officers in the application of management principles to 
police operations. 

The course is for staff and command personnel, which means anyone from 
an experienced sergeant to and including the chief 


January 9-February 10, 1961 5 weeks Tuition: $275 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT FOR POLICE 

The nature, objectives, and benefits of sound personnel management are 
largely misunderstood or neglected in police service today. In many cases, 
policé administrators have needlessly surrendered or failed to use authority 
which is properly theirs in personnel management. 

This course comprehensively covers such personnel management techniques 
as recruitment, examinations, training, assignment, performance evaluation, 
and promotion. Students are asked to bring copies of evaluation forms and 
related material which describe their departments’ evaluation programs. 

The course is for chiefs, executive officers, staff officers responsible for per- 
sonnel and training, and understudies to these positions. 


February 13-March 3, 1961 3 weeks Tuition: $165 


To register or obtain additional information write: 
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Briefly... 


SUPERVISORY officers in the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Police 
Department recently learned how 
to drive—again and better. Police 
Supt. William A. Johnson was dis- 
appointed with his department's 
fleet accident record so he arranged 
for the special course in advanced 
traffic safety to be presented by 
Michigan State University instruc- 
tors and local specialists. After tak- 
ing the course, the supervisory of- 
ficers instructed and guided patrol 
officers in improved driving tech- 
niques. 


HARD-TO-READ  white-on-black 
vehicle operator licenses have been 
discontinued by the Michigan De- 
partment of State. New licenses are 
crisp black on gray. A_ special 
safety paper which cannot be falsi- 
fied or altered is used. Secretary of 
State James M. Hare says the new 
license will save more than $10,000 
a year. In Louisiana, all drivers’ 
licenses issued must have a photo- 
graph of the licensee, according to 
a new law. The law provides that 
“all licenses and photo attachments 
shall be processed in color.” 


FLAT TIRES have dropped to an 
all-time low as cause of auto break- 
downs, the American Automobile 
Association reports. Tire failure has 
shown a steady decline since 1955 
when tubeless tires were adopted 
as standard equipment, the AAA 
States. 


“THE 99 MILLION vehicles of 
1970 will be operating on a high- 
way network essentially of the same 
extent we have now—some 3.4 mil- 
lion miles of roads and streets,” 
Ellis L. Armstrong, commissioner 
of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
says. “The crying need which we 
hope to fulfill to fairly extensive 
measure by 1970 is not more miles, 
but better ones.” 

GRANTS FROM the Automobile 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Editorial 


THE DELAY 
IN DRIVER 
EDUCATION 


DEEPLY CONCERNED as we are 
with the critical need for more and better 
education of our youth in driving tech- 
niques and traffic safety, it is a recurring 
shock to learn that in many localities, 
high school driver education programs 
never get off the ground. In some major 
metropolitan areas, for example, enabling 
legislation has made funds available for 
driver education te be conducted in the 
schools; yet, for one reason or another, 
no aggressive action has been taken to 
put the funds to operational use in train- 
ing young drivers 

We all 
great 


know that sooner or later the 
majority of our youngsters are 
going to drive cars, whether with or with- 
out effective training in how to handle a 
motor vehicle safely on the highways. We 
also know that good driver education 
carried on at the high school level has a 
marked salutary effect on youthful driv 
ing behavior—that, specifically, the 
trained drivers have fewer accidents and 
fewer brushes with law enforcement 
agencies 


Lack of Leadership 


What is wrong with the national effort 
to stimulate driver 
public 


education in the 
The experience of 
driver-education specialists at the Traffic 
Institute would indicate that, essentially, 
the problem is one of leadership. A great 
many citizens’ organizations have shown 
interest in the need for traffic safety pro- 
grams which would include driver educa- 


high schools? 


tion, but in very few places has any single 


agency assumed the sesponsibility for 
coordinating the several elements in a 
community complete 
program: the existing and incipient public 
support, the technical knowledge avail- 
able, the municipal and state education 
offices, and the potential pool of driver 
educators 
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necessary for a 


Let us examine some of the prevailing 
opinions which represent the main ob- 
stacles to progress in driver education. 

First, there is the objection that such 
a program is too costly. This is patently 
ridiculous when it is shown that driver 
education reduces accidents by half; that 
for less than 5 percent of the economic 
loss resulting from accidents, all Ameri- 
can students approaching legal driving 
age can be given an excellent course in 
driver training. We cannot afford not to 
train our beginning drivers. 


Develops Maturity 


Second, there is the argument that 
driver education is a frill—that it has no 
place academically in the high school cur- 
riculum. If it may be assumed that, at 
least in part, the purpose of the high 
school is to teach boys and girls how to 
do better those desirable things in life 
they are going to do anyway, there is no 
other high school subject that lends itself 
so well to the development of character 
and maturity of attitude, not only behind 
the wheel, but in virtually all activities of 
youth 

Third, there is the claim that it is the 
responsibility of parents to teach their 
children to drive. But the prevalence of 
this attitude has been one of the chief 
reasons it has been so difficult to reduce 
accidents. Parents, many of whom them- 
selves have bad driving habits, merely 
pass those bad habits on to their children 
thus perpetuating the accident problem 

Finally, it is often said that young 
people should not drive at all—*Let them 
use public transportation!” This type of 
restriction simply will not work: 
agers will drive and they do. 

There are, of course, other objections 
raised against a high school driver edu- 
cation program. The purpose here is to 
make the central point that the high 
school is far and away the best setting 
for the education of young drivers, and 
that community leaders, unofficial as 
well as official, must not permit their 
larger efforts in behalf of traffic safety 
to be vitiated through mistaken and mis- 
informed judgments about the most ef- 
ficacious methods of educating young 
motor vehicles. * 


teen- 
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NEW cacie eriso two-PHase 
FULL-ACTUATED, VOLUME: 
DENSITY CONTROLLER 


Volume Balances 
Green Time’ by num 
ber of vehicles waiting 
Th 
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BALANCES “GREEN TIME” AT BUSY, )...i, — patance, 
TWO-STREET INTERSECTIONS of tae a nation an 
The new EAGLE ET150 solves your “Green” 
high volume problem intersections. 4. Memory — ET150 has 
Basic concept: vehicle extension of Geeen conyers See- 
green after initial interval up to max- 
imum extension. NEW IDEA —the 
ET150 balances the vehicle extension 
as dictated by traffic variations. 
“Green Time” for both streets is au- 
tomatically varied according to three 
factors: 
* TIME vehicles have been waiting at opposing red; 
* NUMBER of vehicles waiting at opposing red; 
* DENSITY of vehicles moving on green. 
‘ 7 age * Easy access to all parts for visual 
NO electrical or electronic intercon- inspection 
nection is needed to co-ordinate move * Improved readily defined pilot lights 
ment with similar adjacent intersections * Jack connected switching mechanism 


Contact your nearest Eagle Representative or mail coupon today 
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Briefly... 
(Continued from page 1) 


Manufacturers Association to promote 
traffic safety and efficient use of high- 
ways will total $1,706,000 in the 1960- 
61 fiscal year, President L. L. Colbert 
has announced. This is the seventh con- 
secutive year in which the grants have 
totalled more than one million dollars 
and the third time they have exceeded 
1.5 million. The motor vehicle manu- 
facturers have been making such grants 
for more than two decades. 


WHAT MAY be the first “electronic 
police officer” in America has been in- 
stalled in Jersey City’s Journal Square. 
Pedestrians who step off the curb against 
the traffic light hear the voice of Public 
Safety Director William V. McLaughlin 
who tells them to get back on the side- 
walk until the light changes in their 
favor. The pedestrians trip a photo elec- 
tric eye beam, which triggers a recording 
over loudspeakers. 


ONE DRIVER OUT OF FOUR can ex- 
pect to be involved in a traffic accident 
during the next 12 months. Over the 
next 10 years most drivers will become 
involved in at least one accident. These 
odds were predicted by Michigan State 
University’s Highway Traffic Safety 
Center. 

ROBERT H. REEDER has been ap- 
pointed assistant counsel of the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University. As a 
member of the legal staff under the 
direction of Robert L. Donigan, general 
counsel, Mr. Reeder will take part in 
training programs for law enforcement 
officials and in research projects regard- 
ing traffic laws and courts. Reeder came 
to the Traffic Institute from Topeka, 
Kansas, where he was research assist- 
ant, Research Department, Kansas Legis- 
lative Council. In February 1960 he was 
graduated from Washburn University, 
Topeka, with an L.L.B. 

IN MADISON, Wisconsin, police gave 
a 14-year-old girl a ticket for failing to 
yield the right of way to a car which 
struck her. She suffered slight abrasions 
and cuts in the night accident. 
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NOTICE OF CHANGE IN 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE FOR 


TRAFFIC 
DIGEST 


and Review 


Since the first issue was published 
in 1953, the price of a subscription to 
Traffic Digest and Review has re- 
mained unchanged. As a non-profit 
organization, the Traffic Institute has 
published the magazine and offered it 
at less than actual cost as a service to 
the motor vehicle traffic field. Since 
then, TD&R has been improved and 
enlarged to make it more valuable to 
the field without a corresponding in- 
crease in price. 


However, rising production costs 
beyond our control have made an 
increase in price unavoidable. Effec- 
tive September 1, 1960, the cost of a 
one-year subscription (12 issues) was 
changed to $6.00. 


As a unique professional journal 
devoted exclusively to street and high- 
way traffic, TD&R is must reading 
for anyone concerned with this field. 
It is an authoritative source of infor- 
mation on all aspects of motor vehicle 
traffic. If you are not now a sub- 
scriber, mail in the coupon below and 
get your own personal copy every 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, lil. 
Enter my subscription to Traffic Digest & 
Review for 


(1 One year (12 issues) at $6 
(1) Two years (24 issues) at $10 


[] | am a subscriber, add the above to my 
present subscription 


Name 

Dept. 

Address_ 

City ee winigeiialinasticiaaienieags 

[] Payment enclosed OC) Bill me 
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Stretching the long arm of 
the law in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin — This metropolitan area of over a 
million is justly proud of its traffic safety record and its 
police department. in 1959, the city had the lowest fatality 
record ever achieved by a community over 250,000. Service 
and maneuverability of its 80 Solos and 37 Servi-Cars are 
cited as important factors in Milwaukee’s effective traffic 
control program. 
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OPENING DAY FOR THE BRAVES — it takes only an hour and a half to park approximately 10,000 cars at Milwaukee's 
County Stadium when officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are on the job 


The force that made Milwaukee famous... 


moves on Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars and Solos 


Mobility is the key to successful law’ cle. Nothing stops these maneuverable 


enforcement! Harley-Davidson police 
motorcycles supply this maneuverability 
when only minutes count. They stretch 
the arm of the law to reach any part of 
the community quickly whether the trou- 
ble spot is traffic, crime, fire or other 
emergency. 

Harley-Davidsons balance your effec- 
tiveness: Solos are the ideal pursuit vehi- 


two-wheelers from arriving on the scene 
of trouble . . . fast. Busy Servi-Cars are 
triple-threats for traffic control . . . park- 
ing and meter work . . . residential pa- 
trolling. Call your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er, or write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for free folder 
on effective police mobility —the Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle way. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON my 


Police Motorcycles 
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DECADE 
OF POLICE 

TRAFFIC SUPERVISION 


THE BEGINNING year of a new de- 
cade always seems most appropriate for 
a general review of social, political, and 
economic affairs, both in the sense of 
surveying the recent path and in the 
forecasting of the future. Now would 
appear to be a good time to examine in 
a general way just what has and has not 
been accomplished in traffic law en- 
forcement since 1950 and what are the 
possibilities for the next decade or so. 

There are three broad questions which 
together offer a framework for such an 
analysis of the subject of traffic law en- 
forcement: first, what have been the 
achievements and failures of the past 10 
years and what contributory factors may 
be identified in these gains and losses; 
second, where are we now, in 1960, in 
terms of what has been learned, what 
we now believe to be the key problems, 
and the best way to attack the problems 
through enforcement; and third, where 
are we heading and what must be done 
by and for enforcement to enable it to 
be more effective in the future. 

Before we attempt answers to these 
questions, a clear statement should be 
given of what is intended by the term, 
“traffic law enforcement.” The general 
public, as well as many police agencies, 
continues to exaggerate and over-empha- 
size police law “enforcement,”  inter- 
preted in its strictest sense, as the mech- 
anism through which traffic safety ob- 
jectives are attained. The term should be 
conceived in its broadest meaning — 
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that which has been defined as “traffic 
supervision.” There are three basic traffic 
tasks performed by the police: traffic 
accident investigations, law enforcement 
per se, and traffic direction and control. 
These are closely interrelated and in fact 
interdependent. They cannot be isolated 
from one another and carried on as 
separate functions. The concept of “traf- 
fic supervision,” however, broadens the 
scope of police participation in accident 
prevention and gives such activity the 
positive, constructive identity it should 
have. The police role should not be visu- 
alized as simply “compelling obedience” 
or as essentially punitive in character. 
The police should be regarded (and 
should regard themselves) as much more 
—as fact-gatherers, planners, expediters, 
etc., in short, as working in the interests 
of individual motorists as well as for the 
community as a whole. 

To return to the main theme of this 
article, let us consider first some of the 
successes achieved in traffic law enforce- 
ment since the half-century mark. 


Progi.ss of the Past Decade 


Unfortunately, it is impossible, at 
least under present conditions, to obtain 
accurate and meaningful statistical in- 
formation on what has been done by and 
for enforcement in the past ten years. 
Police efforts, therefore, cannot be re- 
viewed with anything approaching the 
precision with which we can evaluate 
the performance of, say, baseball players 
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Significant progress in law enforcement has been made during the past 10 


years, but some important and fundamental weaknesses still persist 


and ball clubs of the recent past. 

However, this limitation does not pre- 
clude a reasonably valid appraisal, taken 
from the broad perspective, of accom- 
plishments and deficiencies in this area. 

Police traffic law enforcement has 
made many important gains in promot- 
ing traffic safety. On the “credit” side 
of the ledger we might list such items 
as the following: 

There has been a wider adoption of 
the term “traffic supervision” to define 
the traffic functions of the police. This 
reflects a greater awareness and under- 
standing of the proper role of the police 
in highway traffic management, as con- 
trasted with undue emphasis on detec- 
tion and apprehension, or of spreading 
police activity thinly over the entire field. 


More Traffic Policing 

A larger proportion of total police 
effort has been devoted to traffic super- 
vision. In 1950 it was generally believed 
that some 15 to 25 per cent of city 
policing should be devoted to traffic su- 
pervision; by 1960 the accepted figure 
ranges from 25 to 50 per cent, and more. 
Fewer departments now look upon traffic 
supervision as a kind of second-class job, 
to be performed by anyone who happens 
to be available and not immediately 
needed for other police work. Traffic 
supervision has thus matured into a sig- 
nificant and integral function of police 
service, recognized as dealing with one 
of the most serious problems facing all 
jurisdictions. 

The activity of professional groups 
and associations in the interest of better 
enforcement has increased many times 
over. A roster of such groups and what 
they are doing makes an impressive list. 
Much of the work done by and through 
these organizations was initiated at police 
agency levels. Improved awareness of 
enforcement problems and their solu- 
tions is reflected in the dedicated and 
unselfish contribution of time and effort 
of police officials to this work. 


Enhanced coordination between police 
and the many agencies interested in and 
responsible for highway safety shows an 
increasing awareness in communities of 
the proper role and responsibilities of 
each of many official and non-official 
groups. The police are no longer held 
exclusively responsible or accountable 
for traffic safety in most communities. 

There is growing participation in traffic 
supervision by all branches of the armed 
forces, growing out of greater concern 


. Over military losses through traffic acci- 


dents, most of which occur away from 
military installations. This has brought 
closer coordination between military and 
civilian police agencies as well as im- 
proved military programs for traffic safe- 
ty. Driving requirements and controls 
both on and off military reservations 
have been tightened; procedures for bet- 
ter traffic supervision have been formal- 
ized (e.g., USAF Regulation 125-14 and 
Air Force Manual 125-7); adjudication 
procedures have been improved and sup- 
ported by more efficacious corrective 
measures. 

Police administrators have become 
more aware of the importance of man- 
agerial and supervisory training as pre- 


The construction of controlled-access 
highways has increased the ‘“‘service’’ role 
of traffic police agencies. 





requisites to improvement in traffic oper- 
ations. Police management training is 
now available at a quality and level of 
diversity available to few other profes- 
sional or governmental groups. New 
college-level programs have originated 
and flourished, and existing programs 
have expanded the scope of their 
specialized police traffic management 
courses. 

Police agencies generally have been 
examining their own operations more 
critically, and the criteria for effective 
performance for both individuals and 
departments have become more sharply 
defined. This is true for recruitment, se- 
lection, organization, job definition, 
management communication, direction, 
and control, as well as traffic operations. 

Almost none of the textbooks in use 
today in the police traffic field existed 10 
years ago. Increasing documentation has 
brought heightened awareness of opera- 
tional techniques, legal aspects, proces- 
sing of data, supervisory methods, and 
the application of management principles 
to traffic policing. Professional-level un- 
derstanding of police traffic problems and 


their solution is now much more general. 


Better Accident Data 

There is better and more complete 
accident information available as the re- 
sult of better reporting and investigation 
of accidents and processing of the data 
derived. 

The use of scientific aids has expanded 
at an accelerated pace. Today almost 
every police organization is using a va- 
riety of such aids—better cameras, new 
breath-testing devices, better speed meas- 
uring devices, and improved mechanical, 
electronic, and laboratory aids by the 
score. These, plus the use of modern 
equipment such as helicopters and small 
airplanes for patrol, have in some in- 
stances revolutionized tactics and tech- 
niques. 

The quantity of enforcement has 
reached higher levels almost everywhere, 
accompanied by improvement in selec- 
tivity, appropriateness, and effectiveness 
of individual enforcement contacts. 

Police demand for better laws as essen- 
tial tools for traffic supervision has 
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helped in the obtaining of progressive 
legislation in many key areas: chemical 
testing for intoxication, uniform traffic 
laws, absolute speed limits, better speed 
zoning, increased legibility of license 
plates, control and de-emphasis of speed 
competitions and the use of “miniature” 
automobiles (e.g., go-carts), and many 
others. 

Some significant starts in research have 
been made. While these efforts have not 
yet borne fruit in terms of operational 
guides or answers to specific problems, 
results to-date have been encouraging, 
and research in the future will profit 
from the experimentation already begun. 


Problem Not Solved 


So much for the “credit” side of the 
ledger. A comprehensive and detailed 
review would, of course, add many more 
items, but these are clearly the most 
significant points to be made at this 
general level of discussion. 

While significant improvement is re- 
flected in the items discussed above, it 
must be recognized that these advances 
have in no sense solved the problem. 
Without these advances, police service 
would be in serious difficulty in coping 
with today’s traffic problems. But many 
weaknesses, shortcomings, and failings 
persist. The fantastic growth in the total 
traffic problem has meant that police 
service has done little more than hold 
the line. 

Lack of success in dealing with the 
traffic problem can in part be attributed 
to a condition of “too little and too 
late” in the development and application 
of acceptable remedies. In many of the 
areas where improvement has_ been 
shown, significant progress against the 
total problem has not been achieved. 
There are many instances in which sheer 
overloading, or poor management, or 
both, have actually resulted in loss of 
ground. These must be noted on the 
“debit” side of the ledger: 

Traffic law enforcement is still widely 
regarded as a “game” or contest waged 
between the police and the potential vio- 
lator. To many people, it is a game in 
which the police should be highly re- 
stricted in their freedom to “pounce 
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upon” unsuspecting offenders. In many 
states restrictive laws have been passed, 
limiting the police to “fair” tactics and 
procedures. These limitations constitute 
a very real problem in enforcement: the 
police agencies cannot solve this problem 
alone, but they must not wait for or 
depend on some outside force to carry 
this fight for them. 

There is a serious lack of police re- 
sources with which to do an effective job. 
Despite the tremendous increase in the 
problem, police manpower and facilities 
have made only token gains. Most com- 
munities and states are not yet providing 
manpower and funds proportionate to 
need. Police agencies have failed to con- 
vince funding authorities of the full ex- 
tent of their needs. Until they demon- 
strate the willingness and ability to make 
maximum effective use of existing man- 
power and facilities, police agencies will 
have slight chance of obtaining more. 
Misapplication of Science 

Despite the gains and the great po- 
tential for more effective enforcement 
through using scientific aids, many police 
agencies have actually lost ground 
through their misapplication. Poorly 
planned and poorly implemented pro- 
grams using chemical tests and speed 
measuring devices, for example, have 
resulted in some setbacks. In many de- 
partments these aids have been prosti- 
tuted to raise revenues, to show better 
“records,” or to hide inefficiencies; dedi- 
cated and painstaking police work has 
been abandoned in favor of letting “the 
gadget” provide both the total deterrent 
and the evidence for the prosecution. It 
must be re-emphasized that these scien- 
tific devices are only aids, and not sub- 
stitutes for effective programs or for the 
good judgment of trained and thinking 
police officers. 

Police are to some extent still shooting 
in the dark in the application of enforce- 
ment effort. Notwithstanding the great 
improvement in availability of pertinent 
accident facts, most departments are 
content to identify a single cause for any 
given accident (such as speeding, failure 
to yield right-of-way, or following-too- 
closely) without considering direct and 
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Scientific devices (like radar) are only 
aids to, and not substitutes for, dedicated 
and efficient police work. 


mediate causes in combination. Most de- 
partments also are satisfied to label a 
particular traffic law violation as the 
cause, regardless of whether or not it 
was in fact a contributory factor in the 
accident. Thus, despite greater use of 
selective enforcement methods, the basis 
for selectivity has been shaky if not un- 
sound in many departments; in some, 
selectivity has been largely a mathemati- 
cal matching of factors which have little 
validity to begin with. 


Analysis Not Practiced 


Analysis in the true sense — diagnosis 
of traffic accident facts to examine what, 
specifically, is causing them, and what 
must be done to prevent them — has 
not generally been practiced. Statistical 
compilations and reports by enforce- 
ment agencies have expanded at a steady 
rate, but little total improvement has 
been made in searching behind the statis- 
tics for cause-and-effect relationships. 

The police have done little to impress 
on the driving public the fact that traffic 
violations are offenses against the com- 
munity rather than against the officer or 
some other driver affected directly by 
the violation. This has helped to per- 
petuate the attitude that improper driv- 
ing behavior becomes an offense only 
if the act is a gross violation and speci- 
fically endangers other traffic, or if it 
happens to “offend” some police officer 
who may witness it. This stems in part 
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from having too few patrols to do the 
right kind of job, but is also the product 
of too much leniency, too loose “toler- 
ances,” officers on general patrol or on 
point control doing nothing about 
obvious violations occurring in their 
presence, and so forth. 

In many cases there has been blind 
adoption of “standards” or recommended 
measures without adaptation to local 
situations and needs. This is true also of 
traffic programs. The tendency is to over- 
stress activity per se, to establish arti- 
ficial objectives, and to base police traf- 
fic management on a_ preconceived 
abstract formula rather than on realistic 
evaluation and sound judgment. Most 
of the existing nationally published rates 
need to be reviewed and re-evaluated, 
with considerable clarification of defini- 
tions and discussion of factors on which 
they are based. 

The nature of these failures and weak- 
nesses suggests ways and means by which 
individual programs can be improved. 


Where Are We Now? 


Current philosophy of traffic super- 
vision is reflected in a large number of 


publications, reports, and policy state- 
ments of competent and qualified agen- 


cies and groups. Especially significant 
here are the recommended programs, 
methods, and guides developed and pub- 
lished by such groups as the National 
Safety Council, the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, and the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 

It is clearly not desirable or feasible 
for this article to present in detail all 
of the ideology, policies, programs, pro- 
cedures and methods which have been 
found to be effective and which have pro- 
fessional approval in police traffic super- 
vision. Its very volume and detail would 
defeat the intent of providing broad 
guides to action. Incidentally, a very 
useful project would be the drafting of 
an approved bibliography, identifying 
pertinent publications of the three groups 
above, and other selected publications by 
title, general subject matter and content, 
and by scope and purpose. 

We may now consider the areas in 
which emphasis must be apart 
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made, 


from the identification of specific im- 
provements and weaknesses _ identified 
earlier. Among the specific needs to be 
stressed are such things as the following: 

There is a need for utilization of part- 
time employees in some police tasks. 
Civilian crossing guards, laboratory tech- 
nicians, and educators who have an 
appreciation of the police training needs 
and civilians employed to help alleviate 
periodic clerical and record problems 
have been used effectively. The use of 
these people has proved to be a boon 
to harassed and undermanned police 
agencies attempting to perform traffic 
and non-traffic activities at a high level. 
The employment of part-time personnel 
must be preceded by the elimination or 
“paring to the bone” of all non-essential 
and non-productive activities and assign- 
ments. 

There must be an elimination of the 
“fix"—not only in its obvious forms, 
which are universally deplored, but in 
all the subtle forms which persist as 
“drag,” “clout,” “favor,” “friendship,” 
“fraternalism,” “professional courtesy,” 
“excuse,” “lack of intent”’—and other 
means by which many persons now enjoy 
varying degrees of immunity from en- 
forcement action. The police must con- 
tinue to take aggressive steps in this 
direction, initially through putting their 
own houses in order. 

A higher status and wider acceptabil- 
ity for scientific aids must be achieved, 
not only through increased attention to 
techniques and the qualifications of tech- 
nicians, but using administrative policies 
and programs which incorporate these 
aids to support enforcement in the most 
effective manner possible. 


Broaden Scope of Enforcement 


Enforcement contacts by every legiti- 
mate and reasonable means should be 
encouraged. This will increase the op- 
portunity of officers to detect a greater 
variety and number of violations and to 
initiate enforcement action. More em- 
phasis should be given to detecting viola- 
tions other than those associated with 
speed; for example, offenses relating to 
drunk driving, licenses, defective equip- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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JANUARY 9-FEBRUARY 10, Introduc- 
tion to Police Management; Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, Illinois. Management 
principles as adapted to police service 
are discussed in detail in this five week 
course. Includes methods of planning; 
organization of activities; staff work 
and how it can help police administra- 
tors, and the development and use of 
policies and procedures as performance 
guides. 


JANUARY 9-20, Supervision of Police 
Personnel; University of California, 
San Francisco, California. Western Re- 
gion Police Traffic Training Program 
conducted by the Traffic Institute in 
cooperation with the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. 


JANUARY 18-20, Traffic Operations 
Seminar for Government Officials; 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Illinois. A 
three day seminar to help responsible 
officials of municipal, county, and state 
governments obtain a better under- 
standing of the fundamentals of street 
and highway transportation. 


JANUARY 23-27, Western Region Traf- 
fic Court Conference; University of 
California, Berkeley, California. For 
judges, justices of the peace, prosecu- 
tors, lawyers, court officials, and se- 
lected police officers. Held in coopera- 
tion with the Traffic Institute and the 
American Bar _ Association Traffic 
Court Program. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, Southwestern Region 
In-Service Training Conference for 
Graduates of the TPA Training Pro- 
gram and their Chiefs. Host: Arizona 
State Patrol. Location: Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Discussion centers on current 
traffic problems and their solutions. 
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Medical Exams 
For Learners 


The Pennsylvania Department of Rev- 
enue recently reported that 32,511 per- 
sons have applied for learners’ permits 
since medical examinations were inaug- 
urated for all new drivers on June 1. 

Secretary Charles M. Dougherty an- 
nounced that during the two-month 
period, only 36 of the 32,511 applicants 
were rejected for physical or neuropsy- 
chiatric defects. 

Traffic Safety Commissioner O. D. 
Shipley pointed out that of the 36 persons 
denied learners’ permits, 15 were turned 
down for neurological cardiac or circula- 
tory conditions which would prevent 
reasonable control of a motor vehicle. 

However, 31 percent of all applicants 
were found upon examination to require 
the use of corrective lenses while driving. 

The oldest person to apply and pass 
since the program went into effect is 85. 

Every applicant for a learner’s permit 
must now successfully undergo a physical 
examination. This new licensing proced- 
ure is one phase of Governor Lawrence's 
13-point traffic safety program. 

Rejections of applications were for the 
following reasons: 

One 53-year-old man for loss of both 
hands. 

Two for visual reasons—one a 39-year- 
old man blind in one eye and partly 
blind in the other; and a 23-year-old man 
who failed to meet the minimum require- 
ment of 20/70 or less in the better eye. 

Two young persons, both aged 16, who 
lacked the intellectual maturity of their 
chronological age. 

Four uncontrolled 
males and one woman. 

Two men, one 65 and the other 48, as 
chronic alcoholics. 

Eight persons, ranging from 34-64, for 
cardiac or circulatory disorders. 

Seven applicants, the youngest 16 and 
the eldest 80, failed as the result of 
neurological disorders. 

Four persons failed for neuropsychi- 
atric reasons. They ranged from 17 to 33 
years old. 


diabetics, three 
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Five separate police agencies combine efforts in a carefully planned pro- 
gram to handle 50,000 vehicles at the world’s biggest sporting event 


SPEEDWAY TRAFFIC CONTROL 


BY ROBERT V. HUDSON 
Staff Writer 


THE INDIANAPOLIS Motor Speed- 
way 500-mile race is one of the largest 
sporting events in the world. Each year 
on Memorial Day an estimated 200,000 
persons from all over the world come to 
the Motor Speedway, a 550-acre area 
west of Indianapolis in Speedway City, 
Indiana. 

Race fans come by plane, train, bus, 
truck, taxi, private auto, cycle, and on 
foot. In 1960 an estimated 50,000 motor 
vehicles brought race spectators; up to 
45,000 of the vehicles were parked in- 
side the track. Police estimate that 4,500 
fans came in 517 taxis; 12,716 in 192 


buses, 47 of them chartered, and more 
than 20,000 in trains from downtown 
Indianapolis to the Motor Speedway 
main gate. 

To handle race day traffic requires de- 
tailed plans for coordination of police, 
transit, street, and citizens agencies. 
Motor Speedway management learned 
this the hard way. 

Because of the war there were no 
races from 1942 to 1945. In 1945 Anton 
Hulman Jr. bought the Motor Speedway 
from Capt. E. V. “Eddie” Rickenbacker 
and associates, and the race was sched- 
uled for Memorial Day 1946. The de- 
mand for tickets was much greater than 
expected. There was insufficient time for 
new management to adjust to the result- 


Over 45,000 automobiles are parked inside the giant speedway track. 











Master traffic control system for the 500- 
mile Memorial Day race is discussed by 
representatives of the Indianapolis Police 
Department, the Marion County Sheriff's 
Department, the Speedway City Police, 
the Indiana State Police, and the Motor 
Speedway management. 


ing confusion. On Memorial Day the 
streets leading to the Motor Speedway 
were still clogged with steaming cars and 
angry ticket holders with the race well 
past the half-way mark. The Speedway 
management vowed this would not hap- 
pen again. 


Master Control System 

In 1947 there was a new traffic con- 
trol system. A safety committee of repre- 
sentatives from traffic groups and civic 
agencies, with the safety director of the 
Motor Speedway as chairman, was 
formed. Each March the master traffic- 
control system is carefully put together 
by the Speedway City Police Department, 
Indiana State Police Department, In- 
dianapolis Police Department, Marion 
County Sheriff Department, Motor 
Speedway police, public transit firms, 
citizens support organizations, and city, 
county, and state street and highway 
departments. 

A network of streets and highways is 
designated for incoming traffic, with a 
separate route for emergency vehicles. 
Debarking points are fixed for cab and 
bus passengers. Street repairs are post- 
poned to permit the maximum number 
of traffic lanes. Locations of direction 
signs for motorists are determined. Spe- 
cial arrangements are made with airports 
around Indianapolis to handle heavy air 
traffic at race time, and routes are laid 
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out for buses and cabs coming from 
airports to the track. Detailed assign- 
ments are made in all police agencies. 

Traffic is controlled for time-trial days 
and race day by Indianapolis, Speedway 
City, and state police, and Marion Coun- 
ty sheriffs. All uniform police in traffic 
control work outside the Motor Speed- 
way proper. Some plain clothes investi- 
gators are assigned inside the track for 
security; Motor Speedway patrolmen 
regulate in-track traffic. 

In 1960 there were 770 Indianapolis 
police on “500” duty, including several 
civil defense police; 10 Speedway City 
police, the entire force, and eight auxil- 
iary police; 28 deputy sheriffs, and 153 
state police. 


Morning Briefing Session 


Police take their race posts on May 


29. Early that morning, for instance, 
state troopers and detectives assemble 
for a briefing. Each man receives a 
specific assignment sheet, an official route 
map, and general information of interest 
to visitors. Track credentials and traffic 
control techniques are reviewed. At noon 
the traffic detail takes its posts. The de- 
tail is augmented during the night as the 
crowd grows. 

At 5 a.m. May 30 a bomb explodes 
signaling Motor Speedway patrolmen to 
open the gates. The motorists lined up 
in their cars and pickup trucks at the 
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gate, some of them having been there 
for days, rush for rail positions in the 
infield. Many of the motorists coming 
later also will park in the infield, while 
others put their cars in parking lots and 
in yards of home owners, entrepreneurs 
for a day, surrounding the Motor Speed- 
way. Between 5 a.m. and 11 a.m., start- 
ing time, most of the 200,000 fans will 
have been routed into the Motor Speed- 
way. 

Traffic is controlled from the top of 
the tower at the starting line inside the 
2%2-mile track. Representatives of the 
four police agencies and the safety di- 
rector of the Motor Speedway coor- 
dinate inside and outside traffic move- 
ment. Each agency has contact with its 
men in the field. For example, the state 
police tower official has contact with 
troopers and officers stationed with 
radio-equipped patrol cars at every im- 
portant intersection. In the tower, de- 
cisions are made to cope with rapidly 
changing traffic conditions. 


Report to Tower 


Tower officials are kept informed of 
the traffic situation by ground police and 
by two experienced traffic policemen in 
Indiana State Police aircraft. Both a 
fixed wing aircraft and a helicopter are 
used. The airborne spotters advise the 
tower staff of situations which require 
attention and recommend corrective 
measures, and the tower staff radios its 
instructions to police in the field. 

The airborne spotters are the key to 
the traffic control system’s efficiency. 
The spotters count incoming vehicles 
miles away from the Motor Speedway 
and thus allow ground police time to 
prepare for unusual volumes. They ob- 
serve traffic tie-ups caused by a minor 
accident and radio suggestions for re- 
routing until the condition is cleared. 
They radio instructions for manual oper- 
ation of automatic signals when traffic 
overloads an intersection. They suggest 
ways for infield track patrolmen to re- 
lieve snarls when they happen inside the 
track and slow lines of cars outside. They 
advise the infield parking staff if cars 
are being parked improperly. And the 
airborne spotters ride herd on miscel- 
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laneous aircraft which sometimes fly too 
close to the Motor Speedway. 

There is rarely a _ serious accident 
around the Motor Speedway before or 
after a race. 

“We find that we have comparatively 
few property damage accidents and al- 
most no personal injury accidents mainly 
because of the heavy concentration of 
traffic and slow speeds at which the 
vehicles travel,” said Col. Harold S. Zeis, 
superintendent of Indiana State Police. 
“Most of the traffic accidents are rear- 
end collisions with relatively little 
damage.” 

The close contact of police and public 
in this traffic control system provides an 
excellent opportunity for good police 
public relations. As Col. Zeis told units 
assigned to the Motor Speedway detail 
last Memorial Day: 

“You are one of several hundred city, 
county, and state police officers who now 
bear the responsibility of guarding the 
safety and general welfare of the thou- 
sands of men, women, and children in 
Indianapolis to witness the Memorial 
Day 500-Mile Race. The manner in 
which you carry out your specific as- 
signment will help achieve this objective 
and, at the same time, will ease the bur- 
den of your fellow officers. 

“Therefore, I request that you diligent- 
ly observe all written orders and radio 
instructions which may be directed to 
you by the command staff in speedway 
tower. Keep the tower staff apprised of 
any situation in your area that you be- 
lieve might have a bearing on the traffic 
control pattern as a whole. 

“‘Indianapolis 500° fans have been 
described as ‘the world’s largest, most 
uninhibited sports crowd’ . Be ready 
to be of service to visiting race fans. . 
Above all, be courteous at all times. Re- 
member, a citizen really needs assistance 
when he approaches you. Take a genuine 
interest in helping him with his problem. 

“To the thousands of people assem- 
bled from distant places, you are the 
representative of Hoosier citizens and 
officials. You will be ‘Mr. Indiana.” | 
have no thought but that you will win 
many new friends for our department 
and state.” * 
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BY THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE STAFF 


DIRECTING vehicle movements at in- 
tersections becomes necessary when ithe 
volume of traffic approaches the physical 
capacity of the intersecting streets. When 
the amount of vehicle traffic reaches this 
critical level, drivers tend to get into each 
other's way; the congestion of vehicles 
very often increases to the point where 
traffic jams develop. Aside from the frus- 
trating delays imposed upon motorists in 
traffic congestion, when traffic becomes 
tied up, severe congestion and jams in- 
crease the likelihood of accidents. 

In heavily traveled intersections, some- 
one must keep traffic congestion from de- 
veloping into traffic jams. In effect, some- 
one must act as a kind of umpire to de- 
cide how vehicles should move so as to 
minimize the delay for all drivers con- 
cerned. 

Your assignment to direct vehicle traffic 
means that you will serve as this “um- 
pire.” Most drivers recognize that the pur- 
pose of an officer directing traffic is to 
get the best possible use out of the street: 
they recognize that he can prevent traffic 
jams. Traffic signals do an effective job 
of keeping traffic moving under normal 
circumstances, but in conditions of severe 
congestion the signals must often be sup- 
plemented by an officer to direct vehicle 
and pedestrian movements. 

The following discussion covers only 
directing vehicle traffic at ordinary inter- 
sections. The problems of directing pedes- 
trian movements and those arising in con- 
nection with special events and emergen- 
cies require separate treatment. 
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intersections 


You become responsible for the smooth 
flow of traffic and for preventing or break- 
ing jams at your post or intersection 
immediately upon taking your station. 
Here is what you are expected to do: 

1. Regulate cross flow,. that is, deter- 
mine whether east and west or north and 
south traffic will move and for how long 
at a time. 

2. Control turning movements, espe- 
cially left turns. 

3. Coordinate vehicle movement at 
your intersection with that in adjacent 
blocks and at neighboring intersections. 

4. Detour traffic in emergencies. 

5. Supervise signal obedience; if neces- 
sary, directing traffic to disregard signal 
indications. 

6. Protect pedestrians crossing streets. 

7. Restrain pedestrians from jaywalk- 
ing and other hazardous crossings. 

8. Prevent illegal parking, double 
parking, or standing of vehicles near your 
post, especially if it interferes with traffic 
movement. 

9. Provide for 
emergency vehicles. 

10. Assist people seeking information. 

11. Handle accidents at your intersec- 

tion or within your area of control, at 
least until accident investigation squads 
can take over. 
12. Carry out general police work with- 
in your area according to the policies 
for priorities of such duties in your de- 
partment. 

One of your first problems is where 
you are to stand. When you are working 
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at regular intersections where no signals 
are Operating, you usually stand near the 
center. See position 1, Figure 1, above. 
From there you can see what is going on 
around you, and you can be seen by 
drivers and pedestrians on all of the 
streets entering the intersection. 

You do not, however, always stand in 
the center of all intersections. This posi- 
tion may not be good when signals are 
operating, at irregular intersections, at 
one-way street crossings, when traffic is 
especially heavy in one direction, or when 
you have special rules to enforce. The 
most common alternative positions are 
at the corner (position 2) where your 
post best meets the particular require- 
ments, or at the center of one street (posi- 
tion 3) where it enters the intersection. 

Any alternative position should be 
taken only after considering the limita- 
tions of your effectiveness at the center 
position. Some of the points you must 
keep in mind are: 

1. Can you see all approaching lines 
of traffic and pedestrians and be seen by 
them. 

2. Will you interfere with the free 
movement of traffic and thus be forced 
continually to shift position. 

3. Can you handle all vehicle turning 
movements from that point. 

4. Can you direct pedestrian move- 
ment from that point. 

5. Are you safe there. This is extreme- 
ly important, both to you and your de- 
partment. 

Another problem you must face is: 
How much shall I regulate? 
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Excessive regulation :wastes time and 
energy. It may even cause congestion, 
slowing traffic through an intersection 
which would otherwise adjust itself. The 
same caution which makes some motor- 
ists reluctant to overtake a patrolman on 
the highway appears when they approach 
you at an intersection. They are careful to 
an exaggerated degree, thus slowing the 
flow of traffic. Many will wait for a spe- 
cific “go ahead” signal before proceed- 
ing. Officers must therefore guard against 
unnecessary regulation. 

Very often you will not be expected to 
spend all your hours of duty “in the 
street” supervising the movement of every 
vehicle and pedestrian using that inter- 
section. But you are responsible for tak- 
ing charge when congestion begins to 
develop and for remaining on the job 
until the danger of jams is past. 

What conditions might be encountered 
in directing cross traffic at intersections? 
These range from the simplest problem 
of very light traffic, calling for little or 
no control, to difficult situations involv- 
ing more or less complete blockage of 
exits from the intersection. The various 
situations are described in that order be- 
low. 

Uncontrolled operation: The vehicles 
on both streets may be so few that most 
of them can travel across the intersection 
without waiting. Those which must stop 
or slow down can go on after a short 
pause. This condition needs no control. 
Leave it alone, and do not stand where 
it may appear that you are directing 


traffic (Figure 2, below). 
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Simple Interruption: The cars on the 
arterial street or main line of travel come 
so often that a car on the cross street 
is forced to wait a half minute or more 
for a gap in the stream of cars before 
it can cross the intersection. Step to your 
position, and, when there is a slight gap 
or slackening of travel on the main street, 
halt this traffic, allowing the car on the 
cross street to go through. After it has 
crossed, start traffic on the main street 
once more (Figure 3). 

Grouping for Interruption: When there 
are several cars approaching on the cross 
street, hold the first to arrive until a small 
group has been formed. Then halt main 
street traffic and permit the group to 
clear. Keep this cross-street traffic moving 
as long as cars come one right after the 
other. At the first gap, start the main 
street traffic going again. Don’t keep cars 
on cross streets more than about a min- 
ute. in the hope of collecting a group 
for the crossing. Don’t try to clear strag- 
glers (Figure 4). 

Simple Alternation: When traffic on the 
cross street is continuous you may have 
to halt it to renew flow on the main 
street. Let cross-street traffic run until it 
thins out a bit, and then halt it to let 
traffic on the main street run so that it 
will not fill up the entire block. Some- 
times there is about as much traffic on 
the cross street as on the main street. 
When this happens you will find that you 
are letting the traffic flow on each street 
about the same length of time (Figure 5). 

Critical Alternation: As the volume of 
traffic on both streets gets heavier, it 
should be allowed to run longer in each 
direction. This is necessary to reduce the 
time lost in frequent changes of flow 
direction. In this situation you must be 
alert to prevent trouble. Keep the inter- 
section clear. Don’t let any car enter the 
intersection if it will be unable to con- 
tinue through. This means you must 
watch the exit lames where cars are 
going, as well as where they are coming 
from. In other words, be careful not to 
fill any exit lane to its full capacity. The 
biocking by filling up which causes cars 
to jam in the intersection usually occurs 
suddenly (Figure 6). 
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Simple Blockage: When a street exit 
leading from the intersection is filled up 
so that no more cars can enter it, cars 
approaching will have to be held until 
there is some place for them to go, but be 
sure to hold them back out of the inter- 
section. If you do this, cross traffic can be 
allowed to flow steadily until the block- 
age is relieved. If the blockage seems 
likely to last a minute or longer and if 
other exits are clear, order the waiting 
vehicles to use another exit (Figure 7). 

Multiple Blockage: When all but one 
of the streets leading from the intersec- 
tion are blocked, you can allow cars to 
leave by that street only. Try to deter- 
mine how this one exit can be used to 
best advantage. it looks as if one of 
the entering streets is about to fill up 
with waiting cars back to the next cor- 
ner, let the cars from this street move 
out. Hold all others (Figure 8). 

Complete Blockage: When this happens 
all exits are blocked. With all exits 
blocked, all streets entering the inter- 
section will soon fill to capacity. Such 
situations are rarely caused by density 
of traffic alone; they usually occur when 
heavy traffic combines with emergencies 
of some sort or other. There is nothing 
to do but wait until the situation loosens 
up. Keep an eye on adjacent intersec- 
tions for signs of loosening, but don’t 
move cars in that direction unless you 
are sure movement is going to continue. 
If complete blockage continues for sev- 
eral minutes you should explain the situ- 
ation to the nearest motorists and ask 
them not to enter the intersection until 
they are told to do so. You should also 
take steps to notify your superiors as to 
the seriousness and possible causes of the 
blockage. Once traffic begins to loosen 
you must decide which cars entering the 
intersection are to be permitted to move 
first. Move those cars first which will 
help to loosen the flow at intersections 
back of yours; otherwise you may be un- 
intentionally delaying the return to 
normal flow in all directions (Figure 9). 

Right Turns, if made from the right 
lane, do not cut across the path of other 
cars and therefore are easy to handle. In 
practice, you will find that they virtually 
take care of themselves. 
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If a driver wishes to make a right turn 
across a line of traffic moving in the same 
direction on his right, he is in the wrong 


lane. Except in unusual conditions, do 
not stop the moving traffic to let him turn. 
To rescue this driver from his improper 
position in the roadway only encourages 
him to commit further violations. Direct 
him to continue straight through the in- 
tersection. One unusual exception to this 
general rule occurs where a bus has 
stopped at the curb to load and unload. 
The motorist will then find it necessary 
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to make the turn from the inside lane 
(Figures 10, 11). 

Cross traffic rarely has to be stopped 
to let right-turning traffic join or merge 
with it. lf the cross traffic does not offer 
enough natural gaps to permit turning, it 
should be interrupted to allow the right- 
turning car an opportunity to do so. This 
is comparable to interrupting through 
traffic for cross traffic except for one 
thing: it is necessary to stop the through 
traffic in only one direction. Traffic in 
the other direction can continue to move 
(Figures 12, 13). 


Delay of Right Turns 


Right turns should be delayed or pro- 
hibited only when (1) the street being 
entered by the turning car is filled up, (2) 
they interfere too much with pedestrian 
traffic, or (3) the traffic which they will 
join is very heavy and cannot be stopped 
to let them in. In these circumstances 


drivers wishing to turn right may be 
halted until they can turn, or instructed 


to go on through the intersection. 

Left Turns cut across several lines of 
traffic and therefore contribute to many 
possible conflicts. They require much at- 
tention when you are directing traffic. 

Prohibit a left-turning movement and 
direct a driver to go straight ahead or, in 
some cases, to make a right turn when: 

1. He is in the wrong lane and cars 
going straight through in the same direc- 
tion in an adjacent lane would have to be 
stopped. Do not encourage further viola- 
tions by assisting him in improper driv- 
ing maneuvers; 

2. The street into which he wishes to 
turn is blocked (perhaps by an accident), 
and is to be blocked for some time, or is 
already full of waiting cars; 

3. Pedestrian traffic through which he 
must move is so heavy that no natural 
gaps occur and you are not able to stop 
pedestrians long enough to allow passage 
for the driver; 

4. A driver waiting for a gap in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Civilian parking inspectors use 


right-hand 


drive compact cars for enforcement patrol. 


AALTHOUGH) METERS, | time-limit 
zones, and off-street parking lots and 
garages help alleviate urban parking prob- 
lems, their effectiveness is impaired with- 
out efficient parking law enforcement. In- 
suring the best use of available facilities 
within the limitations of laws, ordinances, 
and regulations is a police function. 

The City of Burbank, California, realiz- 
ing this, fecently consolidated its parking 
enforcement program, transferring the 
parking meter control function from the 
license bureau to the police department. 


Reasons for Move 


Chief Rex R. Andrews says the rea- 

sons for the consolidation were: 

1. The limited authority of the one 

civilian parking control inspector 
under the license bureau program. 
The need to increase the effective- 
ness of enforcement. 
The decision to transfer adjudica- 
tion of meter citations from the 
license bureau to the municipal 
court. 

Burbank is a city of 89,000 population. 

It covers 16.7 square miles. There are 
1,150 parking meters, 660 on the street 
and 490 in city-owned parking lots. All 
meters are located within the central 
business district. 

Until March, 1960, these meters were 

controlled by the bureau. The 
bureau had taken this function in 
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over 


Consolidation of responsibility under 


in more effective enforcement, better 


August, 1946. The bureau was respon- 
sible for the enforcement of violations 
for overtime parking at meters and for 
the collection of meter money, all handled 
by one civilian employee who worked a 
six-day week, Monday through Saturday, 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an hour off 
for lunch. He was paid $548.00 monthly. 

The police department was responsible 
for the enforcement of all other restricted- 
parking control, handled by four three- 
wheel motorcycle officers assigned to the 
traffic bureau and all uniform officers gen- 
erally. 

When parking meter control was con- 
solidated into the police department, five 
civilian parking control inspectors, three 
women and two men, were hired at a 
salary of $449.00 a month, record keep- 
ing was transferred to the traffic bureau, 
and the four police officers became avail- 
able for patrol duty. The inspector who 
had been with the license bureau was 
transferred to the parks and recreation 
department. 

The inspectors were given a four per 
cent salary increase July 1, 1960. 


Divided Into Four Beats 


In the present organization, the City 
of Burbank is divided into four geogra- 
phic beats. A cadet-grey uniformed park- 
ing control inspector is assigned to each 
beat and enforces all restricted parking 
and parking meters. Patroling is, done 

' 
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in five right-hand drive compact cars. 
One of the men collects the meter 
money, counts it, and prepares a bank 
deposit daily except Saturday. The collec- 
tion duty requires about four hours daily. 
The rest of the inspector’s time is avail- 
able for additional enforcement in com- 
plaint areas. Since both men are trained 
to collect and deposit the money, the sec- 
ond man can handle collections during 
the other’s vacations and days off. The 
task is too heavy for a woman inspector. 
The four inspectors with beats work 


on staggered schedules, two from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and two from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Two inspectors are off on Saturday and 
Sunday and two on Sunday and Mon- 
day. During the time one inspector is off, 
the officer in the adjoining beat enforces 
both beats. 

“We find that this system gives ade- 
quate coverage,” Chief Andrews said. 

The parking control program is super- 
vised by a traffic sergeant assigned to the 
6 a.m. to 2 p.m. shift. He is responsible 
to the traffic bureau commander, a lieu- 
tenant. 

“There are future plans for additional 
metered parking lots and also meters on 
the streets,’ Chief Andrews says. “The 
parking lot program will be expanded by 
December 1, 1960, with 10 additional 
lots and 500 metered stalls. We feel we 
can absorb these without additional en- 
forcement personnel. 

“We feel the present system is supe- 
rior to the previous arrangement as park- 
ing control for the entire city is under 
the direction and supervision of one de- 
partment,” Chief Andrews states. “Be- 
cause of the additional personnel and 
greater hourly coverage, meter parking 
citations have increased approximately 90 
per cent and restricted parking citations 
have increased approximately 33 per 
cent.” * 


Five civilian parking inspectors, two men and three women, are employed by the 
City of Burbank. They are supervised by a police traffic sergeant. 





DECADE... 


(continued from page 10) 
ment, vehicle registration, and violators 
wanted on warrants. 

Cooperation should be encouraged 
with driver licensing authorities and 
motor vehicle administrators, in con- 
junction with increased contacts dis- 
cussed above. 

An obligation to see that things get 
done should be recognized, even though 
their doing may not be a police re- 
sponsibility. The police still remain the 
only traffic agency on the street 24 
hours of every day in the year, and 
must serve as the eyes and ears of other 
agencies and provide initial and follow- 
up reports of things that need attention. 

Clear statements of internal policy 
should be supported by adequate and 
appropriate definitions through rule and 
procedure, covering all the critical areas 
of decision-making in traffic law en- 
forcement—the nature and use of “tol- 
erances”; when to arrest, cite, or warn 
for traffic offenses; control of “fix”; 
priorities of need in enforcement; and 
so on. 


Where Are We Heading? 


A great deal of effort is spent on 
finding out how we should have solved 
yesterday’s problems based on past con- 
ditions. This is not as futile as it may 
appear, since we must always look back 
to check on where we are going. Look- 
ing back will be most fruitful if we 
can learn something about what to an- 
ticipate for the future. More important, 
we have learned that we can expect 
change, and therefore we need to think 
in terms of changing philosophies and re- 
vised solutions. 

Predictions made as recently as 1950 
for the following decade missed the 
mark by a wide margin. By 1955 we 
already had as many cars, drivers, miles 
of travel, congestion problems and acci- 
dents as were anticipated for 1960. Thus 
we have learned that even the “expert” 
predictions for any future period will 
probably risk missing their mark by wide 
margins. This is especially true when 
we consider some of the changes which 
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are already occurring and about which 
we have little or no experience on which 
to base predictions. For example: 
There is a dramatic increase in com- 
pact and minimum-transportation auto- 
mobiles, with concurrent de-emphasis of 
horsepower and a heavier emphasis on 
economy. This has been coupled with a 
continuing uptrend in auto registrations, 
with two-car families now providing a 
powerful stimulus. The police must an- 
ticipate the changes in traffiic patterns 
and driving habits which will result 
from these highly significant basic factors. 


Need for Concerted Action 

There is an increasing awareness by all 
agencies as to the need for concerted 
action, and the re-grouping of forces at 
work on the accident problem. In ad- 
dition to the long-standing support of 
agencies such as the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, there is the recent forma- 
tion of the Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety which promises to have 
significant effects on action programs 
at the local and national levels in train- 
ing, research, and coordination of ac- 
tivity. 


We must consider the expanding in- 
terstate highway system, and all that 
it portends—the need for new approaches 
to police service, new methods and new 
criteria for operations, changes in driv- 
ing techniques and habits, in traffic flow 
patterns, and in the character of acci- 


dents. It would appear fairly certain 
that the addition of 41,000 miles of 
modern highways will not go far to- 
ward reducing the continually expanding 
accident and congestion problem, in 
part because of the increased traffic gen- 
erated by the new facilities. 

There is a swing toward more specific 
legislation, as exemplified by an increase 
in the use of fixed speed limits rather 
than prima facie limits, and lower blood- 
alcohol levels as prima facie evidence of 
impairment. How far can and should 
traffic legislation go in spelling out spe- 
cific requirements and prohibitions? 

Technical advances in automotive 
transportation are certain, but what di- 
rection will they take, and how will 
these affect police traffic supervision? 
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What trends will arise out of the use 
of gas turbines, of jet propulsion, of 
power capsules? How will the develop- 
ment of the “aircushion” in place of 
wheels, of electronic highway guidance 
systems, of automatic. fail-safe devices 
in cars be reconciled with present tech- 
niques and systems? What directions will 
public transport systems take and how 
will these influence present concepts of 
motor transport? 

One inevitable development, if his- 
tory is reliable, is an ever-increasing cost 
of automobile ownership and use, with 
taxation and automotive services taking 
the biggest bites. Parking is already 
economically prohibitive in parts of 
many Cities. 


Changing Objectives 


We can expect changing objectives 
in police service as a whole, with increas- 
ing attention given to the traffic func- 
tion, and with expediting traffic flow 
as an end to be sought in addition to 
enforcement and accident investigation. 
Already appearing in many areas is a 
trend toward providing more supervision 
of the accident scene, more direct services 
to the principals, and quicker restoration 
to traffic flow to normal following an 
accident. On many of the new express- 
ways, the police are now giving greater 
consideration to the problem of keeping 
breakdowns from endangering other traf- 
fic. How strong will these tendencies be 
in the next decade or so? 

What will happen within police agen- 
cies themselves, for example, in the area 
of working conditions, of hours, pay, 
entrance standards, professionalization, 
unionization, and so forth? If the past 
decade is an indication, we can expect 
substantial modifications in these things 
in the immediate future. 

We are almost certain to have many 
new developments which are not now 
even suspected; in this, at least, history 
repeats itself. Wrist-radios, for example, 
a comic-strip fantasy 10 years ago, have 
become a reality today, even if not uni- 
versally used. 

It is not suggested that each depart- 
ment must now prepare for the changes 
which are to come, whatever direction 
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they may take. But in this coming period, 
enforcement agencies will need to be 
looking constantly for more effective 
means in all forms to meet inevitable 
changes. Perhaps this will mean “more 
and better” of what we are now doing, 
as part of the answer. In any event, we 
can be sure that the “accepted” remedies 
of 1960 will not provide the whole 
solution for the years to come. 

The most important single need in 
anticipating future problems and in deal- 
ing effectively with these problems is 
that for competent management and 
leadership. More than ever, police agen- 
cies must be management-oriented: to 
evaluate what has happened, to make the 
predictions, to formulate the plans, and 
to implement the programs which will 
be needed as changes occur. One re- 
quirement in this respect is expanded 
research of a practical nature—research 
which takes its cue from the trends as 
they emerge and which seeks practical 
action-type answers. But important as 
is research, it is only a part of the 
broader and more compelling need for 
better total management competence. 
In this direction lies the effectiveness of 
future police traffic supervision. * 


New Safety Award 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, and New Jersey 
were named today by the National Safety 
Council as the city and state which did 
the most in 1959 to protect their citizens 
from accidents of all kinds. 

They thus became the first winners of 
a new council award which differs from 
any other by taking into account all fields 
of accident prevention covered by the 
council — traffic, work, home, farm, 
recreation and transportation. 

Previously, the council’s awards have 
related to only one phase of safety. 

In conferring the awards, the council 
proclaimed Kalamazoo and New Jersey 
as Green Cross city and state of the na- 
tion. 

The new award—called the Trustees 
Award in compliment to the council’s 
trustees—is based not only on actual ac- 
cident records, but on accident preven- 
tion activities. 
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DIRECTING... 


(Continued from page 19) 


traffic would block (for an unreasonable 
time) those cars behind him wanting to 
go straight through; 

5. Stopping through traffic for left 
turns would fill up the block with waiting 
cars. 

A driver wishing to turn left may have 
to be halted and made to wait until a 
gap appears, or until you can create a 
gap in: 

1. Through traffic approaching from 
the opposite direction; 

2. Cross traffic from the driver’s left, 
either vehicles or pedestrians; 

3. A heavy stream of cross traffic 
which he must join in making the turn; 

4. Pedestrian traffic which he will 
cross while turning into a cross street. 

A single left-turning vehicle can be 
directed to come to a stop near the cen- 
ter of the intersection. He can then move 
between the lines of traffic moving in op- 
posite directions. When a momentary 
break occurs, direct this driver to com- 
plete his turn. See Figure 14. 

Two vehicles in opposing streams of 
traffic wishing to turn left can sometimes 
be permitted to turn at the same time if 
the intersection is wide enough. Ordinarily 
it is safer and easier to use the same pro- 
cedure as that followed for a single left 
turn, and alternate their movement. Such 
left turns can often be merged with right 
turns from the opposite direction. 

When you intend to hold several cars 














for left turns, signal them to stop in cor- 
rect position for the turn. Try to keep 
them from starting the turn or from 
blocking crosswalks. Direct them to com- 
plete the turn when the first break comes; 
halt through traffic, if necessary, until all 
cars waiting to turn have done so. See 
Figures 15, 16, and 17. 

When you are alternating through 
traffic at a cross street and a line of cars 
is waiting to turn left, hold them until 
through traffic in the same direction is 
stopped for cross traffic. Then direct the 
line of left-turning cars to move through 
the intersection before you start the cross 
traffic. 

Combining movements: With experi- 
ence and practice, you will learn to com- 
bine various movements through the in- 
tersection which do not conflict with one 
another. You can permit right turns in 
any direction while almost any other 
movement is in progress. For instance, a 
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steady stream of cars moving straight 
through the intersection is not hampered 
by right turns into or out of that stream, 
if you watch for the openings into which 
cars entering the intersection can merge 
with the through stream. See Figures 18, 
19 and 20. 

Similarly, a car going straight through 
is not in conflict with a car also moving 
in the same direction and turning left, or 
with those turning right. Combining two 
left turns is a little more difficult and 
should be attempted only when both 
streets are relatively wide and when there 
are no cars going straight through the 
intersection at the time. When you must 
interrupt or stop other traffic in order to 
combine certain movements, usually little 
will be gained. It is better in those cases 
to let each movement await its turn. 

Restriction of turns should be avoided 
unless it is necessary. The driver is de- 
termined to turn and will do so at the 
earliest opportunity. If you send all cars 
straight through your intersection you will 
place a heavier load on the officer at the 
next corner. If cars block up at his post 
your exit lanes may fill up with the result 
that you may be forced to require turns 
to prevent congestion at your post. Study 
your department's policy on restricting 
turns. Officers are usually instructed to 
restrict turning movements only during 
certain hours which experience has shown 
have the heaviest traffic. 


Anticipate the Emergency 


When traffic is light and “loose,” direc- 
tion is not difficult. But at a certain point, 
as it gets heavier, a few more cars can 
complicate your job and perhaps jam 
your intersection completely. Officers are 
assigned to direct traffic largely to watch 
for this point and keep a jam from form- 
ing. 

Here are some tips by veteran traffic 
men which should help you: 

1. Watch all exits of your intersection. 
If one of them starts to fill up, go to work 
immediately. If you don't, all nearby 
traffic will soon be stalled. 

2. Keep checking the traffic stream on 
both streets, making certain that cross 
traffic has an opportunity to move. If 
there are not enough natural gaps or 
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breaks in a stream of traffic, 
create one to allow the 
move. 

3. You must anticipate congestion. If 
you know when it is most likely to ap- 
pear you will be ready. Never let a 
vehicle enter your intersection unless it 
has sufficient space to exit. Your best in- 
surance is to keep a reserve space in all 
exit lanes. In this way cars making turn- 
ing movements cannot fill the lanes entire- 
ly and cause those following to be stopped 
in the intersection. 

4. Keep alert for blockage between 
intersections. If you don’t, a lane will fill 
up and the intersection exit will be 
blocked (see Figure 21). Double parking, 
unauthorized loading, and minor acci- 
dents are all causes of this type of con- 
gestion. Check the reason for horn-blow- 
ing in mid-block. If necessary, leave your 
post and clear the obstruction. 

5. Watch for motorists trying to make 
left turns which hold up one or more 
lines of vehicles. Help them complete the 


you 
stalled 


must 
line to 


turn, or prohibit the turn, as the situation 
demands. 

6. Study your intersection: find out 
when traffic is heavy, where it comes from 
and the direction it normally takes. 

There are many indications that traffic 
is not adjusting properly because of heavy 
volume or because of selfish or thought- 
less driver action. In eliminating the tend- 
ency to jam, try to identify and attack the 
specific source of trouble. When the flow 
returns to normal, resume your usual pro- 
cedures for direction. 

Remember that it is much easier to 
prevent a tie-up than to clear it after it is 
tight. Once you let the area freeze up you 
have a difficult job on your hands. You 
can avoid jams by being always alert. 

If things begin to tighten up, prohibit 
turns or even detour traffic to ease the 
flow. However, when you do this, con- 
sider what your action may do to other 
intersections. 

Usually there are other officers on 
nearby intersections doing exactly what 














In coordinated flow, “A” will reach your corner 


just after “B” clears | ( 
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you are doing. You must keep in step with 
them by coordinating your “go” signals 
with theirs. Try to move north and south 
traffic through the intersection in time to 
include the cars approaching in groups 
from neighboring intersections (see 


Figure 22). Otherwise you will make 
extra work for yourself and slow traffic 
movement through the area by piling up 
unnecessary traffic loads on the intersec- 
tions around you. 


Rules for Smooth Operation 


After you have taken your position 
and have coordinated your “go” phase 
with the adjacent intersections, try to 
improve the smoothness and continuity 
of flow by applying the rules set forth 
below. Experience will show you how 
valuable they are. 

1. Use uniform signals and gestures. 
(See Traffic Institute Publication No. 
4028, “Signals and Gestures.” ) 

2. Try to break traffic at natural gaps 
whenever possible. This will give follow- 
ing vehicles an opportunity to stop 
smoothly as it is the logical time in which 
to make the change to allow cross traffic 
to flow. 

3. When no normal break appears in 
the line of traffic you wish to stop, try 
to break the line behind a slow moving 
vehicle such as a large truck. This way 
starting traffic again in that lane will not 
be hampered by the slower vehicle. 

4. Keep stragglers and day-dreamers 
alert and moving in their proper lanes. 
Three sharp blasts on your whistle will 
usually return the day-dreamers to wake- 
fulness. 

5. Don't get excited. If a jam begins 
to form in your intersection, look for 
the trouble spot immediately. Don’t lose 
your temper. Make your decisio. as to 
what is to be done and carry it out sys- 
tematically. 

6. If you leave your position when the 
intersection is blocked, tell drivers not to 
move into it until conditions will permit 
them to move out; otherwise your corner 
may became jammed. Don't leave your 
position just to “bawl out” a driver. 

7. Contact the parking control officer 
to relay information to men on adjoining 
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posts (or to your superior officer) re- 
garding changes which might improve the 
situation at your intersection. 

8. Look cheerful but be firm. Avoid 
arguments with drivers; you will be sur- 
prised at the cooperation you will be 
given. 


Signalized Intersections 


You will be assigned to a signalized 
intersection usually because the lights 
are not adequate to keep congestion 
from occurring during certain periods, 
especially where there are many left turns 
at certain hours of the day. The signals 
will relieve you of some of the physical 
effort of directing traffic, allowing you to 
pay closer attention to enforcement. 

Your biggest job is to keep alert for 
symptoms of jamming and congestion. 
You can keep traffic rolling with mini- 
mum delay by anticipating the signal 
changes and by use of your whistle and 
proper hand signals. 

Many signals have a simple on-off 
switch and an additional switch which 
turns off the automatic signal changer and 
permits the lights to be changed by a 
hand-operated button or plunger. You 
should be given a key to the control box 
when you begin your tour of duty. Your 
sergeant should explain the mechanics of 
the switches and hand control. When 
traffic becomes too heavy to be handled 
by the automatic control device, switch 
to the hand-control position and operate 
the lights by hand. Be sure to allow suf- 
ficient time in the “caution” phase to 
clear the intersection because cross traffic 
is usually ready to jump ahead on a light 
change. When the situation cannot be 
handled by lights at all, turn off the signal 
and direct traffic in person. 

When you have been dispatched to an 
intersection On a report of tied-up traffic, 
and you find the lights out of order, 
notify the dispatcher at once. Do not at- 
tempt to fix the lights. Turn them off and 
direct traffic manually until the repair 
man arrives or until the jam is loosened 
so that normal flow without the lights can 
be resumed. 

When you are first assigned to a signal- 
ized intersection your superior officer will 
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probably brief you as to what conditions 
to expect. You may be ordered to switch 
off the automatic signals at a certain time 
to handle the heavier load of traffic ex- 
pected during a given period. Most often, 
however, the lights remain in operation. 


Irregular Intersections 


Irregular intersections are those in 
which streets do not cross at right angles 
or where more than two streets join. Such 
intersections sometimes require special 
handling. Your first task is to note which 
turning movements are most common, 
where the traffic is heaviest, and other 
characteristics which may require atten- 
tion. 

The five- or six-way intersection will 
often require you to alternate two major 
movements and allow minor movements 
between them. In other words, you would 
permit left turns after through traffic is 
stopped on one street and before it is 
started on another (see Figures 23, 24, 
and 25). This is because you cannot al- 
low traffic to enter the intersection from 
more than two directions at once. The 
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street having the heaviest traffic volume 
is kept open as much as possible. 

The volume of traffic flow at “Y” or 
“T° intersections also determines how 
control is to be exerted. If left-turn move- 
ment is heavy it may be necessary to set 
up three “go” movements, allowing traffic 
in each to move where it desires and at 
the same time permitting right turns to be 
made from the other two directions (see 
Figures 26, 27, and 28). Note that the 
right-turn movements do not interfere 
with the main movement and thus can 
be permitted at any time. 

Left turns are usually permitted at 
“T” and “Y™ intersections (unless there 
is danger of conflict) if a nearby street 
allows the motorist to turn in the desired 
direction. Where you stand in the inter- 
section will be determined by the main 
flow of traffic. 

Off-set intersections are handled in 
much the same manner as the regular 
intersection (see Figure 29). Flow will 
be slowed because all movements through 
the off-set require double turns. If the 
off-set is greater than three times the width 
of the widest street, the situation should 
be handled as two separate “T” intersec- 
tions and may require two men working 
together. 

Where a one-way street becomes a two- 
way Street, control is complicated because 
one of the exit streets has fewer lanes. 
Therefore you must have more reserve 
space in the exit lanes of this street to 
keep them from blocking and tending to 
jam. Insist that all vehicles be in the 
proper turning lane, sending them straight 
through the intersection if they are not 
(see Figure 30). 

Intersections of divided roadways (such 
as boulevards with median strips) are 
usually not controlled by a single officer. 
They are easily controlled by lights alone 
because the median strip separates the 
main lines of flow. The problem of a 
single officer in directing traffic at such 
intersections is in finding the best place 
to stand. You will usually be concerned 
with getting traffic across the boulevard, 
rather than with traffic on the boulevard 
itself. If the divided intersection is very 
wide, two officers may have to work to- 
gether to handle traffic on it. 
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An intersection on a hillside is a prob- 
lem of safety more than of congestion. 
Be careful to allow vehicles traveling 
downhill enough time to stop before you 
change the direction of flow. Permit cars 
coming uphill, especially heavy trucks, to 
clear the intersection whenever possible. 
Do not force them to stop on the up- 
grade. Once halted, many heavy vehicles 
will take so long to start again that fol- 
lowing traffic will be unnecessarily de- 
layed. These precautions must be doubled 
in rainy weather, and re-doubled under 
icy conditions. If you find that traffic 
cannot stop safely on the grade, because 
of slippery conditions, call the radio con- 
trol office and recommend that the block 
be closed to traffic, except for vehicles 
with chains, until conditions improve. 

Breaking a Jam. A good officer direct- 
ing traffic will never allow cars to jam 
in an intersection even if all exits become 
blocked. He simply permits no vehicle to 
enter the intersection until it has a place 
to exit. 

But when a jam does occur in an inter- 
section, you may be the one who has to 
“break” it. First, size up the situation to 
see how serious the jam is and how soon 
the cars blocking an exit may start mov- 
ing. If the blockage will last only a min- 
ute or two, your job is relatively easy. 
You can keep all approaching cars out 
of the intersection until the blocking cars 
move on and the jam more or less breaks 
up by itself. But if the blockage will con- 
tinue for some time, you must do some- 
thing within the intersection immediately 
to make an opening. Otherwise, neigh- 
boring intersections will become jammed 
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as the streets continue to fill up with cars. 

When the cause of the jam is in the 
intersection itself, perhaps caused by con- 
flicting turning movements, you must de- 
cide which vehicle is the “key” to the jam. 
Direct adjacent cars to move slightly 
ahead, or back, as the situation permits, 
to free the key car. When an opening is 
thus made, release the key car and then 
the other cars singly or in small groups, 
until the situation returns to normal. 

If the cause of the jam is temporary, 
resulting from locked A ames! or a minor 
accident, hold traffic until the blocked 
exit begins to open again. 

Stop any movement of cars which re- 
tards the free flow of vehicles into exits 
which are open. If it is necessary, you 
can order drivers to go where they did 
not intend to; for example, to turn right 
instead of going straight ahead in order 
to keep vehicles moving. 

Suppose that you are sent to an inter- 
section to break up the jam shown in 
Figure 31. This is what you will do: 

1. Notice that the jam is caused by 
the black cars. They cannot move to the 
east and have therefore blocked an exit. 

2. Stand on a bumper and look east to 
size up the situation. Cars are blocked a 
long way ahead. You cannot see what the 
trouble is. It will be quite a while before 
the jam will loosen up by itself. 

3. You then look for the easiest car to 
move out first. This key car is No. 2. 
will have to be turned west, but No. | 
will have to back first to let it turn. 

4. Go to the driver of car No. 1 and 
say, “Please back up a bit—Thank you, 
sir. Now please stay right there for a 
minute, I'll tell you when to go.” 

5. Then, to No. 2 say, “I must ask 
you to turn west so that I can clear up 
this jam. Will you please back up first?” 

6. Say the same thing to driver No. 3. 

7. Now let the 4’s and 5’s go west— 
or north, if they prefer. Get these moving 
as soon as possible because they may be 
causing a block that makes a jam at 
the next intersection to the east. When 
this westbound traffic has thinned out, 
stand in the middle of the intersection 
and be prepared to halt any further west- 
bound cars before they get into the inter- 
section. 
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8. Now say to No. 6, “I must ask you 
to turn north so that I can open up this 
intersection. Will you please back up 
first?” 

9. Do the same for No. 7. However, 
you can give him his choice of turning 
either north or south. 

10. Stand in front of the 8’s and 9’s. 
Motion the 8’s to turn north and the 9’s 
to turn south. Keep this movement going 
until traffic thins out and there is no 
longer any danger of blocking the inter- 
section to the west. Then halt any ap- 
proaching 8's or 9's before they reach 
the intersection. 

11. Have car No. 10 back up and turn 
north just as No. 6 did. 

12. Have car No. 11 back up and turn 
north or south as No. 7 did. 

13. This clears the intersection so that 
you can move the 1’s and 12’s at the 
same time. 

You can now alternate north-south and 
east-west traffic, but just so long as the 
eastbound exit is still blocked, cars from 
the west will have to turn either north 
or south. 


Be sure that whatever has blocked 
traffic is out of the way for good before 
you let the intersection take care of itself 
again. 

If the exit lane in only one direction 
is Open, it may be necessary to direct all 
cars entering on that street to turn and 
go back out the same way they came in. 
This would be done only if all other exits 
appear as though they would be jammed 
for a considerable time. If traffic flow is 
almost entirely in one direction, you 
might be able to supply some relief by 
moving cars into part of the left half of 
a street leading from the intersection, 
providing it is wide enough. But do not 
block all lanes in this manner. Be sure to 
leave sufficient room for the passage of 
emergency vehicles and cars coming in 
the opposite direction. And never use this 
technique if there is a possibility that 
you may have to get these cars out again 
because of a prolonged jam, or if this 
extra lane of traffic will add to the jam 
at the next corner. 

Be alert for impatient drivers who try 
to bypass the waiting line and thus block 
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the opposing line of cars. If this is allowed 
to happen, the jam will certainly become 
more difficult to handle. 


Between Intersections 


The usual reason for this assignment is 
the prevention of mid-block traffic jams 
which slow movement. Your job may be 
to assist the intersection officers by keep- 
ing motorists from double parking, park- 
ing in no-parking areas, or engaging in 
improper loading or unloading. When 
traffic is congested, stoppage of flow is a 
threat to the efficiency of street use. If 
double parking is tolerated and following 
cars must pull into the opposing lane of 
traffic, flow is restricted. 

The same is true of loading or unload- 
ing of trucks in places and at times which 
restrict traffic movement. The policy of 
your department will determine just how 
far you should go in issuing citations or 
written warnings while keeping traffic 
moving. Usually, verbal orders to the 
motorists are enough to keep the road- 
way clear. If no policy has been estab- 
lished, find out from your immediate 
superior what action to take. 


Working in Pairs or Teams 


Two officers are sometimes needed at 
an intersection or control point. Such 
assignment is usually made when traffic 
volume, particularly of pedestrian move- 
ment, is heavy because of the irregularity 
of an important intersection, or because 
of the weather. When working with other 
officers it is important to have one man 
in charge. This is usually decided by the 
superior officer making the assignment, 
but if it is not, or if an emergency arises 
which makes it impossible for such desig- 
nation, make the decision yourselves. 

If your fellow officer is chosen as lead- 
er you serve merely as his assistant, help- 
ing to enforce his decisions as to flow 
movements. This prevents confusion. In 
some cases you may station yourself in 
mid-block to guard against double park- 
ing which is slowing traffic flow. Other in- 
tersections may require your full attention 
to the regulation of pedestrian movements 
which would otherwise impede important 
turning movements and result in jams. 

Sometimes the pair of men are sta- 
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tioned at adjacent intersections but not 
within sight of each other. For example, 
one may be on each side of railroad tracks 
which are frequently blocked by trains. 
In such cases, agree on a plan of action 
with respect to prohibiting left turns, de- 
touring traffic, etc., so that neither will 
simply pass his congestion difficulties on 
to the other. 

An important part of your work is 
providing for the safe movement of emer- 
gency vehicles through your intersection 
or control point. This is a difficult task 
if your intersection is heavily traveled. 
Halt all traffic and clear the intersection. 
Make certain that an exit is open in the 
direction the emergency vehicle will 
travel. 

Be alert for emergency vehicles ap- 
proaching your intersection at right 
angles to each other because their sirens 
make it impossible for one driver to hear 
the other. If they are in danger of col- 
liding, hold one back until it can pro- 
ceed safely. Although such accidents are 
rare, they are almost always serious. 

After the emergency vehicle has passed 
the intersection, be sure to hold all traffic 
movement until you know that no other 
emergency vehicles are following. Motor- 
ists may want to start moving as soon as 
a fire truck or ambulance has passed. If 
you allow them to move immediatley your 
task of clearing the intersection for pos- 
sible following emergency vehicles will 
be difficult if not impossible. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 
RES GESTAE RULE 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 


The Traffic Institute 


SINCE PUBLICATION of The Evi- 
dence Handbook in 1958 a number of 
interesting cases have been reported, illus- 
trating various rules of evidence there 
stated. The present article will present 
some of these cases which deal with res 
gestae—the principle under which spon- 
taneous exclamations and outcries made 
under the impluse of some startling oc- 
currence become admissible in evidence 
aS an exception to the hearsay rule. This 
is called the “excited utterance” doc- 
trine in the later cases. 

Supplementing the quotations of the 
rule in the book,’ perhaps one of the 
best considered statements of the res 
gestae exception to the hearsay rule is 
one given by the Supreme Court of 
Oregon in a case decided June 29, 
1960,*> in which defendant was con- 
victed of contributing to the delinquency 
of a five year old boy. The trial court 
had permitted the child’s parents to 
testify as to what the boy had told 
them about having been molested by 
the defendant, within three or four min- 
utes after they found him emotionally 
upset after emerging from the defend- 
ant’s trailer in a trailer park near Kla- 
math Falls. The only witnesses to testify 
were the boy’s parents, who testified to 
what the boy told them of defendant's 
wrongful conduct with him in the trailer, 
and a state patrolman who testified to 
a confession later made to him by the 
defendant. The little boy was not pro- 
duced as a witness. On appeal the de- 
fendant’s main contention was that the 


* 


2. State v. Hutchison, 353 P.2d 1047, 1049 (Or.—1960) 
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trial court erred in permitting the par- 
ents 1.0 relate what the boy said with 
reference to what the defendant had 
done to him. He contended this was 
hearsay evidence and as such was in- 
sufficient to establish the corpus delicti. 
The Oregon statute states the general 
rule that one cannot be convicted upon 
his confession without other proof that 
the crime has been committed. 

Obviously, unless the boy’s statements 
to his parents were admissible as res 
gestae, there was nothing to corroborate 
the confession. The Supreme Court held 
it was properly admitted and affirmed 
the conviction. The applicable rule was 
stated by the court in the following 
language: 

“There may occur suddenly in the 
presence of one who becomes its vic- 
tim a startling event which draws from 
the individual a spontaneous declara- 
tion before he has had time for re- 
flection or opportunity to contrive a 
statement which will serve his inter- 
est. The sudden occurrence in one’s 
presence of an affray, a bad accident 
or an episode of gunplay may benumb 
the reflective powers of the observer 
and cause the exciting event to seize 
his tongue and speak through it. In 
instances of that kind the powers of 
reflection are stilled for the time be- 
ing, but the tongue responds impul- 
sively or instinctively to the excitement 
of the event. The utterance is really 
an effusion. Being spontaneous in na- 
ture, the declaration is free from the 


1. THE EVIDENCE HANDBOOK, Chap. 2(5), pp. 37-42 





elements of design, contrivance and 
selfservice which at times color testi- 
mony given from the witness stand. 
The credibility of a declaration of that 
kind is not dependent solely upon the 
veracity of the declarant. The pain, 
excitement or horror of the event had 
stilled the powers of reflection and had 
enabled the event itself to speak 
through the tongue of the declarant. 
It is the startling event rather than 
the will of the declarant that propelled 
his tongue. If one who sought the 
truth were required to make a choice 
between the spontaneous declaration 
and the testimony under oath of the 
declarant he possibly would choose 
the former. The circumstances under 
which the spontaneous declaration was 
made commend it as a reliable index 
to the truth.” 

With reference to the time interval 
following the event of which the child 
spoke, the court said: 

“We believe that the admissibility 
of the declaration is not determined 
by a stop-watch which counts the 
number of minutes that elapse from 
the moment of the exciting event to 


the utterance or declaration, but, by 
a determination of whether or not 
the sway of the exciting event still 


dominated 

spoke.” 

As to the point made by the defendant 
that the child could not have been a 
witness, due to his extreme youth, the 
court said: 

“The fact that the declarant was 
only five years of age when he made 
his statement and was, therefore, pos- 
sibly incapable of taking an oath as 
a witness . . . did not affect the fact 
that he spoke under the stress of cir- 
cumstances that had the same truth- 
exacting effect as an oath. Normally 
infancy does not alone exclude spon- 
taneous declarations.” 

The court concluded that the child’s 
declaration to his parents appeared “to 
have been spontaneous and made while 


the declarant when he 


3. P. 42. 


4. Quoting McCORMICK ON EVIDENCE, p. 583. 
Ball,, 249 F.2d 508 (C.A.—D.C.—1957). See also: 
143 P.2d 884, 150 ALR 618 and note p. 623 (1943); 20 Am.Jur., Evidence, sec. 676. 


5. Murphy Auto Parts Co., Inc. v. 
61 Ariz. 32, 
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ERROR IN TITLE 


The “Know the Law” article in last 
month’s issue (October, 1960) was incor- 
rectly titled “Enforcement on Shopping 
Center Roads.” The title should have 
been “Enforcement on Toll Roads.” This 
article will be listed in the annual TD&R 
index under the corrected title with a note 
on the error. Also, the citation for the 
case referred to in footnote No. 3 of this 
article was not available at publication 
time. The full citation is now available: 
Smith v. Cunningham, 168 NN.E. 2d 552 
(Oh. App.-Portage County-1960). 





the stress of the harrowing experience 
was upon the boy.” As noted in The 
Evidence Handbook,* the court recog- 
nizes the definite tendency of the courts 
to broaden the use of spontaneous de- 
clarations.* 

Further illustrating the lengths to 
which the courts are going in permitting 
the introduction of res gestae evidence 
is a personal injury case decided by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in 1957.° Following 
an accident in which his car struck and 
injured a child, the driver immediately 
made statements to the effect that he 
was on an errand for his employer at 
the time. The main question in the case 
was whether he was engaged in his 
employer’s business at the time. While it 
was conceded that he was employed by 
the defendant, the accident occurred 
after working hours and the driver was 
in his own car. His utterances at the 
scene of the accident constituted the only 
evidence that he was acting within the 
scope of his employment for the defend- 
ant at the time. The trial court admitted 
his evidence as a part of the res gestae 
and its ruling was affirmed on appeal. 

The court held the authority of an 
employee or agent may be established by 
the “excited utterances’ of the latter, 
since they furnish a sound, independent 
basis for proof of such relationship—as 
an exception to the hearsay rule, saying: 

“If they qualify as excited utter- 
ances there is no rational basis for 


Maynard v. Hall, 
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demanding more, since the want of 

reliability has been cured by the cir- 

cumstances . 

a a ok 

“We are satisfied that when 
out of court statements qualify as 
excited utterances, the hearsay rule 
removes its bar to admissibility. The 
fact that the utterer is an agent is 
immaterial so far as admissibility as an 
excited utterance is concerned. 

In answer to defendant’s contention 
that the driver’s statements relative to his 
errand did not qualify as res gestae be- 
cause they did not “illuminate the excit- 
ing event but rather went to the issue 
of his authority,” the court remarked 
that while it is commonly said that an 
excited utterance must tend to explain 
or illustrate the event or occurrance 
from which it springs, a careful analysis 
of the entire subject demonstrates it is 
“a spurious element and that reliability 
of the utterance is not inflexibly depend- 
ent upon the subject matter of the utter- 
ance.” The test for receiving such an 
utterance in evidence, the court said, is 
whether it is spontaneous, prompted by 
and exciting event without time to re- 
flect, ie., “dominated by the nervous 
excitement of the event.” ° 

Extension of the res gestae rule to 
include the outcries and exclamations 
of unknown bystanders is illustrated by 
a Delaware case involving a raid on 
“Pete’s Soda Shop” (in Wilmington) 
which was used as a blind for operations 
in the “numbers” racket. The trial court 
admitted testimony that while the officers 
were on the premises two unknown col- 
ored men came to the store and wanted 
to place numbers, and defendant or- 
dered them to leave. To the defendant’s 
contention that these statements consti- 
tuted pure hearsay, the Supreme Court 
said: 

“We think this was admissible as a 
spontaneous remark made at the time 
of the arrest and constituted an excep- 
tion to the hearsay rule... . The state- 
ment here came at a time when the 
arrests were being made and in the 


6. See THE EVIDENCE HANDBOOK, pp. 38-40 


7. Cloud v. State, 
118, 13 ALR2d 1405 (1949). 
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154 A.2d 680, 683 (Del.—1959) 


presence of one of the defendants, who 
told them to get the hell away from 
there, that this store is closed. it was 
given without reflection, at a time 
closely connected with the arrest; it 
was natural and spontaneous. We think 
that the statement was admissible as a 
part of the res gestae .. . . This rule is 
also applicable in the case of a state- 
ment by a bystander.” 


Excited Utterance Not Subject to 
Explanation or Impeachment 

It appears quite logical to say, as the 
Texas Court of Criminal Appeals has 
held, that because of its very nature an 
excited utterance is not subject to ex- 
planation or impeachment. In _ other 
words an outcry prompted by a startling 
occurrence speaks for itself; it constitutes 
evidence of its own force and must stand 
or fall upon that basis. Hence a person 
may not be permitted to take the witness 
stand and explain what he meant or 
intended to say when he cried out in- 
stinctively and impulsively under stress, 
since his meaning or intention is quite 
immaterial. If his statement was the re- 
sult of conscious reflection and was in- 
tended to convey meaning or intent, 
obviously it lacks the prime essential of 
an excited utterance — spontaneity. 

Thus in a Texas case wherein defend- 
ant was convicted of indecently exposing 
his sexual parts to a four year old child, 
the mother of the child testified as to a 
casual statement of the child some time 
later that defendant had put his “tinkler 
in the child’s mouth, and that the little 
boy always referred to his penis as his 
“tinkler.” It is difficult to discover on 
what basis the child’s narrative of what 
had happened earlier in the day could 
possibly be construed as an “excited 
utterance.” The court remarked that the 
declaration was not made for a period of 
about three hours later, during which 
time the boy was with his mother and 
other children, evidencing no nervousness 
or anxiety whatsoever. The mother her- 
self testified he was unperturbed and 
seemed not to realize the significance of 


See also State v. Tolisano, 136 Conn. 210, 70 A.2d 
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what had happened. However, the court 
saw fit to go beyond this simple disposi- 
tion of the case to point out that even 
though the statement should qualify as 
res gestae, it was not subject to explana- 
tion by the mother as to what the child 
meant by “tinkler.” The court said: 

“Res gestae is the transaction speak- 
ing through the party. It is not the 
party speaking of or relating the facts. 
The declarant is not regarded as a wit- 
ness, testifying as such. That being 
true, the res gestae statement is not 
subject to impeachment. Jones v. State, 
Ltt Tex. Cr. R. 172, 11 S.W.2d 798. 

“If the res gestae statement of the 
child in this case was not subject to 
impeachment, then by the same 
process of reasoning the meaning of 
the words used in the res gestae state- 
ment would not be subject to explana- 
tion and, thereby, to contradiction.” 
As the court remarked, to permit such 

explanation of terms would leave the de- 
fendant’s guilt dependent upon the 
opinion of witnesses as to the meaning 
of “tinkler.” * 


In Jones v. State, cited in the fore- 


going case, the victim of a shooting im- 


mediately exclaimed: “Frank Jones have 
shot me, he shot me in the leg. If I get 
up from here, I will get him. He shot 
me for nothing.” The defense offered to 
prove a later declaration by the victim 
that the shooting was an accident. This 
was not offered as a dying declaration, 
but to impeach the earlier res gestae 
statement. The offer was refused, leaving 
the somewhat ambiguous statement of the 
deceased — “he shot me for nothing” 
— as the sole evidence of malicious 
shooting. The Court of Criminal Appeals 
held the action of the trial court in re- 
fusing to admit the later statement was 
proper, but reversed the conviction, ap- 
parently on the ground the original res 
gestae declaration was insufficient to 
establish the necessary felonious intent. 
The statement of the deceased would 
have been admissible to impeach a dying 


. Oldham v. State, 322 S.W.2d 616, 619 (Tex.Cr. 


declaration, inasmuch as he stated “If 
I get up from here, I will get him,” in- 
dicating he had not given up hope of 
recovery. But the fact that no dying 
declaration was involved left the later 
statement, made some 12 hours after the 
shooting, inadmissible under any rule of 
evidence, unless it were to impeach the 
first exclamation. As to this the court 
said: 

“There exists an obvious distinction 
between a dying declaration and a res 
gestae statement. In the one case a 
sense of impending death takes the 
place of an oath, and the law regards 
the declarant as testifying, while in the 
other it is the event itself which speaks. 
The one may therefore be impeached 
as the evidence of any witness may 
xe, but the other is inanimate. It is 
the transaction speaking as_ distin- 
guished from the witness. Res gestae 
is in law regarded as the actual facts 
expressing themselves through the 
mouth of a witness. Reasons underly- 
ing and which permit the admission of 
res gestae statements preclude the idea 
that they may be impeached by proof 
of contradictory statements of declar- 
ant made at a time and under circum- 
stances which render them hearsay. 
(Authorities cited.) 


“An analysis of the cited authorities 
and those which support the text 
quoted above demonstrate, we think, 
conclusively, that a declarant making 
a res gestae statement is not regarded 
as a witness, and we think is not sub- 
ject to impeachment as in ordinary 
cases.” 

While the matter of impeachment or 
explanation of a res gestae statement 
seems not to have been dealt with by 
other authorities, these cases raise an in- 
teresting question involving a close analy- 
sis of the true basis of the “excited 
utterance” principle. They serve to illus- 
trate the point that “verbal acts” of this 
nature do not depend for their probative 
force upon the veracity or credibility of 


1959). 


See THE EVIDENCE HANDBOOK, Chap. 2(4), pp. 31-37. 


. Jones v. State, 111 Tex.Cr.R. 172. 


had originally taken. 


‘ 11 S.W.2d 798, 799, 800 (1928) 
rehearing, the court floundered about, seemingly 


In two supplemental opinions on 


fearful to stand by the eminently sound position it 
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witnesses. Qutcries, exclamations and 
declarations of this nature carry their 
own probative force, whatever it may be. 


Res gestae In Traffic Cases 

A brief review of some of the later 
cases dealing with traffic matters may be 
helpful in illustrating the application of 
the res gestae principle and the direction 
in which the courts are tending. For in- 
stance, in a damage suit arising out of 
an intersectional collision in the city of 
Rockford, Illinois, the plaintiff was per- 
mitted to introduce the statements of two 
bystanders who came up some time after 
the accident and told the investigating 
officer they had seen the accident and 
that defendant came through the inter- 
section against the red light and made no 
attempt to stop before striking plaintiff's 
car. The Illinois Appellate Court re- 
versed a judgment for the plaintiff on the 
ground of error in the admission of this 
evidence, saying: 

“‘The rule also is that the res 
gestae generally remains with the /ocus 
in quo, and does not follow the parties 
about after the principal act is com- 
pleted . . . Usually the interval between 
the statement and the exciting cause of 
which it is deemed a natural and, to a 
certain extent, an inevitable form of 
expression is brief. If it has ceased to 
be spontaneous, it then falls back into 
the general class of narratives and thus 
becomes improper... . ’ 

“The declarations here of the two 
passersby were not made concurrently 
with the collision or uttered contem- 
poraneously with it so as to constitute 
part of the principal transaction. The 
statements of the unidentified couple 
were made obviously some time after 
the collision and were only narrative of 
what, according to their statement, had 
taken place. The conclusion is ines- 
capable that the testimony objected to 
was Clearly not part of the res gestae.’ 
A New Mexico case arose out of a 

similar intersectional collision in the city 
of Albuquerque, in which plaintiffs suf- 


11. Carroll v. Guffey, 20 Ill.App.2d 470, 156 N.E 2d 


fered severe injuries when the ambulance 
in which they were being transported to 
a hospital was struck and overturned by 
a car driven by one McCain. The trial 
court admitted evidence of a statement, 
made by McCain to a police officer who 
was investigating the accident, to the 
effect that the traffic light changed from 
green to amber as he approached and 
being unable to stop he accelerated to 
get across the intersection. The policeman 
testified that McCain appeared nervous, 
excited and upset at the time of making 
this statement. The Supreme Court con- 
cluded the statement was admissible un- 
der the rule of res gestae.” 

In a Texas case in which the defendant 
was arrested for driving while under the 
influence of liquor, the patrolman told 
him on the way to the sheriff's office that 
he had had too much to drink, to which 
the defendant replied: “I know that but 
you can still take me home.” Under 
Texas law this was not admissible as a 
confession, but the prosecution was per- 
mitted to introduce it as part of the res 
gestae. The conviction was reversed by 
the Court of Criminal Appeals for error 
in the admission of this statement, which 
was made some time after the arrest and 
was lacking in the essential elements of 
spontaneity and instinctiveness.” 

In a Pennsylvania case in which plain- 
tiff sought damages for injuries suffered 
when the bus in which she was riding 
pulled out of line and made a quick stop, 
she sought to introduce a statement made 
to her by the bus driver some distance 
beyond the point where the alleged in- 
cident occurred, to the effect that there 
had been another vehicle involved and 
that she should see a doctor. The trial 
court rejected this evidence, and a judg- 
ment for the defendant bus company was 
affirmed by the Superior Court which 
said: 

“It was not shown that the declara- 
tion was spontaneous, that it was made 
in connection with a startling event, 
that the driver was laboring under the 
stress of nervous excitement, and that 
it was made so near the occurrence 


267, 270, 271 (1959) 


. Otero v. Physicians and Surgeons Ambulance Service, 65 N.M. 319, 336 P 2d 1070 (1959). 


. Bates v. State, 321 S.W.2d 76 (Tex.Cr.—1959). 
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both as to time and place as to qualify 
the statement under the res gestae rule 

. .. . The bus driver was unhurt and 
there is nothing to indicate that he was 
in a state of physical or mental shock. 
There is nothing to show that the state- 
ment was impulsive. The alleged con- 
versation with the driver took place 
some ten blocks from the place where 
appellant said she was injured... .”™ 
In a California manslaughter case the 
trial court refused to admit in evidence 
a self serving declaration made by the 
defendant shortly after the wreck oc- 
curred. During a high speed chase by 
police from La Mesa into San Diego the 
defendant’s car skidded and truck a tree, 
killing one of the passengers. Defendant 
was found lying near the car apparently 
unconscious, and within five minutes 
from the time of the crash he was ques- 
tioned by one of the officers as to who 
was driving and defendant said words to 
the effect that his buddy was driving. 
Under normal circumstances it would 
appear that this was within the res gestae 
rule, but it was shown that defendant’s 
driver’s license had been reinstated only 
the day before, following its suspension 
for four speeding offenses within the pre- 
ceding year. It was not known definitely 
(1) whether defendant was conscious or 
unconscious at the time or (2) whether 
he knew what he was saying. The court 
remarked that it was certainly probable 
that he had strongly on his subconscious 
mind the danger to his driver’s license. 
In the language of the court’s opinion: 
“Considering the lapse of time here 
involved, the doubt as to whether the 
defendant was conscious or uncon- 
scious, or even understood the officer’s 
question, the prior convictions for 
speeding, the loss of license and the 
recovery thereof the day before, all of 
which were likely to weigh heavily on 
the conscious or subconscious mind of 
the defendant, thus producing strong 
motives for fabrication and all the 
other attendant circumstances, we are 
unable to affirmatively say that the 
trial court’s discretion was abused or 


14. Cocivera v. Philadelphia Transportation Co., 


that prejudicial error resulted.” 

A factor which apparently weighed 
heavily in the court’s decision affirming 
the conviction was that there was evi- 
dence clearly establishing that the de- 
fendant was the driver.” 

In a civil damage suit which came be- 
fore the Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, a similar ele- 
ment of strong motive for falsification 
was present. Ten or fifteen minutes fol- 
lowing an automobile collision the driver 
(Honeycutt) told the investigating police 
officer: “My boss is going to be angry 
with me because he loaned me his car.” 
Miseli, owner of the car and defendant 
in the case, testified the driver did not 
have his permission to use the car. Thus 
the driver had a motive for falsely rep- 
resenting his authority to have possession 
of the vehicle to avoid a criminal prose- 
cution for taking it without the owner's 
permission. The ruling of the trial court 
in rejecting the statement was held proper 
and a judgment for the defendant was 
affirmed. The court said: 

“The statements were made ten or 
fifteen minutes after the accident oc- 
curred, so there was time for reflec- 
tion, but the question remains whether 
they were the result of reflection or 
were made while the speaker was still 
under the impact and stress of the 
event and were truly spontaneous. The 
statements did not relate to or describe 
the accident or the events leading up 
to it, but related to an event which 
occurred many hours previous to the 
accident and which had no direct con- 
nection with it, namely the supposed 
permission given to Honeycutt by Mi- 
seli to use the automobile. . . . Honey- 
cutt knew he was facing a traffic charge 
and almost certainly he realized the 
possibility of the more serious charge 
of unauthorized use of an automobile, 
if he was driving the automobile with- 
out the owner's permission. Thus he 
had a motive for falsely representing 
his authority to have possession of the 
vehicle. His remarks therefore re- 
quired the most careful scrutiny by 


190 Pa.Super. 50, 152 A.2d 272 (1959). 


15. People v. Fain, 345 P.2d 305, 309 (Cal.App.—1959). 
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the trial court before their admission 
as excited utterances, and we find no 
error in their rejection.” 


Res gestae In Non-traffic Cases 


In a Pennsylvania prosecution for 
felonious assault, the victim’s statements 
made to a neighbor within a short time 
afier she was found severely beaten, to 
the effect that her husband “Sami” had 
beaten her, were held admissible as part 
of the res gestae. The woman had suf- 
fered head injuries from a hammer 
wielded by her assailant, and was in 
shock at the time of her statement. The 
court held that although the material 
part of her statement, relating to the 
identity of the assailant, came in response 
to a question as to what had happened, 
did not destroy the quality of spontaneity 
essential to its admission as res gestae.” 

In a Florida murder case in which de- 
fendant was charged with shooting his 
wife, witnesses testified to hearing a 
“fuss” going on in the defendant’s home, 
and that the wife (Myrtle) appeared at 
the door and told a caller (McLendon) 
that her husband, George, had been 
drinking and was waving a pistol. As he 
left they heard the wife remonstrating 
with George and presently there was a 
shot and the sound of a fall inside the 
house. The Florida District Court of Ap- 
peal affirmed the husband's conviction, 
saying: 

“We are not concerned with a past 
transaction, statement, declaration or 
act where an appreciable period of 
time intervened. Here the utterances 
of Myrtle Jones Washington to the 
witness McLendon were made imme- 
diately prior to the shooting. The cir- 
cumstances lead only to the conclusion 
that these statements did not result 
from any forethought or premedita- 
tion.” ”* 

A Louisiana murder case involved a 
shooting spree in New Orleans during the 
Mardi Gras of 1957. While walking along 


. Sawyer v. Miseli, 156 A.2d 141, 143 (D.C.Mun.App.—1959), distinguishing 
Inc. v. Ball, supra, n. 5, on the ground of motive for falsification 
155 A.2d 227 (1959) 


. Commonwealth v. Soudani, 190 Pa. Super. 628, 


in the carnival crowd the defendant 
Jenkins, a young Negro, bumped into a 
young white man and immediately drew 
a pistol and shot him. A passing motorist 
pursued the defendant and was present 
when he was captured by police. At that 
time the wife of the motorist said to the 
defendant: “You shot that man,” where- 
upon defendant said: “It’s my gun, I shot 
him, but he shot at me first.” While this 
obviously was admissible as an admission 
against interest, the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana held it likewise admissible as 
part of the res gestae since “the state- 
ments quoted by the witnesses were ut- 
tered spontaneously during the course of 
the same occurrence or transaction which 
started with the shooting and terminated 
with defendant’s apprehension.” This 
case is illustrative of the duration and 
extent of the transaction, occurrence or 
event included within the scope of res 
gestae, which in its literal translation 
means “things done.” ” 

A Missouri case of felonious assault 
involved a shooting which took place in 
a St. Louis tavern. Following a fight with 
another patrun of the place, defendant 
(Sarkis) left and went outside. Later he 
returned in his car and fired shots through 
the windows of the tavern. There was 
testimony that unidentified persons in the 
tavern had “hollered”: “Mr. Sarkis”; 
“There he is back”; “Sarkis out there”; 
and “There he is outside” when the 
shooting started and the customers com- 
menced to drop to the floor. This was 
held properly admitted as part of the 
res gestae.” 

In a Texas personal injury case the 
plaintiff entered defendant's store to buy 
a pair of shoes, and while. following the 
salesman to the cashier to pay for the 
shoes was struck in the back by one of 
the other salesmen, causing severe in- 
juries. The blow was intended for one of 
the other salesmen with whom her as- 
sailant was scuffling and quarreling. The 
man immediately apologized to’ the 


Murphy Auto Parts Co., 


. Washington v. State, 118 So.2d 650, 654 (Fla.App.—1960) 


. State v. Jenkins, 236 La. 256, 107 So.2d 632, 637 


. THE EVIDENCE HANDBOOK. p. 37. 
. State v. Sarkis, 313 S.W.2d 723, 726 (Mo.—1958) 
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plaintiff and said: “I did not mean to 
hit you.” The manager came up and de- 
manded to know what was going on, to 
which the man who had done the strik- 
ing said: “Well, he had been picking on 
me all day long, and you know it, and 
then I was going to sock him — and I 
didn’t mean to sock the lady.” The main 
question in the case was whether the de- 
fendant store company had been guilty 
of negligence in failing to keep its store 
in reasonably safe condition for the pro- 
tection of its customers. If the manager 
knew of the trouble brewing between the 
two salesmen and failed to take any 
action to prevent them from fighting, 
plaintiff contended this would amount to 
neglect to take reasonable precautions 
for her safety. The Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals held the salesman’s remarks to 
the manager were not a continuation of 
the event itself, were not made as a part 
of the transaction, and were not spon- 
taneous utterances so as to be a part of 
the res gestae. The court said: 
“If they are not in their nature a 
part of the fact, they do not constitute 
a part of the res gestae, and are inad- 
missible, though closely related in 


point of time (Citing authorities). 


x x 


“In view of the foregoing authori- 
ties, plaintiff's testimony quoting de- 
fendant’s salesman: ‘Well, he had been 
picking on me all day long, and you 
know it, and then I was going to sock 
him — and I didn’t mean to sock the 
lady,’ was not a continuation of the 
event wherein the employee struck 
plaintiff but was a statement of ante- 
cedent events.” * 

In a Massachusetts case a woman had 
been hurt in a fall on a slippery floor 
of a store. Immediately after she fell and 
while she was being helped to her feet, 
one of the salesgirls came running over 
to her and said: “I knew this would 
happen. There is too much wax on the 
floor.” The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts pointed out that this 
statement of the salesgirl was not com- 


7 


petent as an admission to bind the de- 
fendant. The trial court had rejected the 
evidence as res gestae and this was ap- 
proved. The court said the trial court 
had not abused its discretion in holding 
that under the circumstances the girl’s 
statement was not spontaneous to a de- 
gree which reasonably negatived premedi- 
tation or possible fabrication.* 


Conclusion 

The significant feature of most of 
these later cases, especially those in the 
criminal field, appears to be the ever- 
broadening scope given the rule of res 
gestae. The courts repeatedly remark 
upon the element of spontaneity as the 
chief guaranty of truth of the statements 
uttered. Excitement flowing from a start- 
ling event is the key requirement now, 
and the former requirements as to time, 
participation in the event, impulsive ut- 
terance not prompted by questions, and 
the like, have become merely factors in 
determining spontaneity. The courts con- 
sistently favor the rule under which 
“excited utterances” become admissible, 
and it is emphasized that it has broad 
potentialities in the field of traffic law 
enforcement, where many examples of 
declarations made under “post-accident 
tension” may be encountered in the 
course of accident investigation. * 
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printed in 82 by 11-inch manual format 
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from the Traffic Institute, 1804 Hinman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Specify publication 
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